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A Manual for the Guidance of Teachers in Making 
Self-Surveys in Schools for the Blind. 


SAMUEL P. Hayes, Pu.D., Director of Psychological Research, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. | 


The object of mental tests. 


The object of these tests is to assist the teacher in obtaining scientific 
knowledge of the abilities and attainments of the children in her care. Of 
course, every serious-minded teacher soon forms her own opinion upon these 
points, but recent studies of teachers’ opinions raise grave doubts as to 
their reliability. At best, we find wide variations in the judgments of the 
same teachers from month to month, and great differences in the values 
given to the same samples of work by teachers in different localities. The 
need of objective measurement in place of subjective estimate seems obvious 
to careful students of the subject (30).* Even in schools for the blind, 
where the small classes and a full day’s program offer unusual opportunity 
for an intimate acquaintance with the pupils, one finds striking differences 
of opinion concerning the ability of the pupils, and the same frequent failure 
in recognizing degrees of ability above and below the average which has 
been so generally discovered in schools for the seeing. 


The two chief classes of mental tests. 


PPE CIGENCE TES DS: (5, 10;)14,'26,.27,) 28, 31,33, 35) are de- 
signed to measure innate ability and when the tests have been successfully 
constructed, the results obtained depend only in slight degree upon the 
schooling of the children tested. But since success in school work as well as 
success in life depends largely upon the possession of that combination of 
mental capacities included: in the phrase “general intelligence,” tests of this 
sort are of vital importance in the schools. By means of these tests it is 
possible (3, 4) to make a scientific and impersonal classification of pupils 
according to their native ability; to identify the pupils of low-grade intelli- 
gence who should be eliminated from the regular classes and the pupils of 
superior ability who should be encouraged to do extra work or be promoted 
to a higher grade; and often to find plausible explanations for poor work, 
restlessness, etc., or to give valuable hints toward vocational guidance. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS (10, 11, 18, 24, 25, 29, 34) are designed to 
give an accurate scientific measurement of the attainments of the pupils in 
the school subjects. Having been “standardized” through their use accord- 
ing to definite directions in many school systems in widely different sec- 
tions of the country, they furnish dependable objective standards by which 
any pupil or group of pupils may be measured and compared with other 
pupils, grades or schools, the progress of the pupils and the success of their 
teachers definitely determined, and the classification and promotion of pupils 
based upon fact rather than opinion. Furthermore, these tests facilitate the 
analysis of school subjects into their elements, thus helping teachers to see 
which parts of the subject need special drill; they suggest needed changes 
in the time allotted to different subjects; and they arouse the interest of 
teachers, pupils and parents, thus serving as a valuable incentive to increased 


* Numbers in parenthesis denote references listed at the end of the monograph. 
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effort. Upon the last point Courtis (7) claims, “Careful experiments have 
shown that the type of interest in teaching which comes from the use of 
standard tests produces from two to six times the effect conventional teach- 
ing does, and with less effort on the part of both teacher and children.” 


Teachers as mental testers. 


The tests described in this Manual have been carefully adapted to the 
blind, used in from 8-10 schools upon about 450 pupils from the fourth 
grade upwards, and revised to meet the friendly criticisms of the teachers 
who have seen them in operation. We believe that any one who is intelli- 
gent enough to teach school, and who is sufficiently interested to study and 
follow the directions explicitly, can give these tests with a degree of exact- 
ness that will suffice for the usual problems of classification. Upon request, 
we are prepared to cooperate by making tables and curves of results sent 
to us; by comparing local results with our extensive data; and by suggest- 
ing interpretations. We shall also be happy to adapt other standard tests 
for use with the blind and to furnish the materials needed for giving them. 
Teachers will be interested to make up tests similar to those described in 
this Manual to use for drill or to arouse interest. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS for giving group mental tests to blind 
pupils. 

That the results of the tests may be comparable with the published 
norms, the printed directions must be exactly followed, for a slight variation 
may make a test unexpectedly easier or more difficult. It will be best, 
therefore, to quote directly from this Manual when giving directions for 
the tests, using only the words printed in quotation marks. Teachers will 
find it a great help to try a test through with another teacher as a subject, 
before using the test in class. 

In each test we have asked that the pupils write name, age, grade, and 
the date at the top of the sheet upon which they write their answers. This 
will make the test results much more valuable for later comparisons. If a 
stop-watch is not available for use in the timed tests, teachers should always 
record on a slip of paper the time of starting each test, since it is very easy 
to lose track of the time if one is interrupted by a knock at the door or a 
question from the class. Pupils whose hearing is defective should be moved 
up close to the tester and all verbal directions should be spoken slowly and 
distinctly. So far as possible, the tests have been arranged so that they can 
be given orally to the blind, but where reading of test sheets is necessary, 
the blind are allowed from two to three times the period set for the seeing. » 
No special preparation or coaching should be attempted before the giving 
of a standard test, nor any special stimulation applied when the test is given. 
Pupils should be allowed to write on slates (Braille Writing Tablets), type- 
writers or mechanical writers according to their preference. No talking or 
whispering should be allowed, and interruptions and distractions of every 
sort should be prevented as far as possible. No help should be given in 
spelling; say, “Spell as well as you can.’ The mistakes made will be valu- 
able evidence of the general spelling ability of the pupils. Backward pupils 
should not be prodded or helped further than is provided for in the printed 
directions. As soon as a test is completed, papers should be collected at 
once, to prevent later modifications, and special care should be taken to see 
that each pupil’s name has been written as directed at the top of the sheet. 

The tentative standards for the blind have been given by age groups 
rather than by grades (17), for reasons quite plain to teachers in schools 
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for the blind. When the published seeing standards have been given by 
grades, we have translated them into age standards by assuming that 
10-year-olds will be in the 5th grade, 1l-year-olds in the 6th grade, etc., 
according to Baldwin’s survey (2). The scores have been presented in 
terms of per cent. of correctness so far as possible; where other methods 
have been used, the scoring has been carefully explained. Many of the 
tests may be used twice to good advantage, at the beginning or the middle 
of the year, and again at the end, to show progress in training. Some of 
the tests measure more than one ability—facility in the use of language and 
general intelligence, for instance—and it is then interesting to correlate the 
results of the tests with other measures of these abilities, comparing the 
teacher’s estimates of ability in the subject with the results of the tests, or 
comparing the teacher’s estimates of general intelligence with the results of 
the tests, etc. Teachers’ estimates of general intelligence may be conven- 
iently obtained by writing at the head of a sheet of paper the following five 
headings: superior, average, dull, borderline, and feebleminded; and then 
writing under each heading the names of the pupils who seem to belong in 
each class. (For more explicit directions see page 5/7 below.) 


Elementary processes in arithmetic. 


OsyeEct.—The purpose of this test is to determine the pupils’ speed and 
accuracy in the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 


MATERIAL.—Five embossed sheets of simple examples adapted from 
the Courtis Practice Tests in Arithmetic (9),* lessons 45-48 are used. The 
small sheet is used as forepractice, to assist the pupils in understanding the 
mechanism of the test. The large sheets contain the test material. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have the pupils 
write name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then pass out the addition 
sheet, face downward, and the sample sheet. Say: 


“T am giving you two sheets, a small one and a large one. Please leave the large 
one face downward, not looking at it until I give you a signal. We will examine the 
small sheet now. Notice that there are ten examples on it, each example consisting 
of two numbers, one written below the other, with a line drawn underneath. The 
examples are printed without number signs. What is the first example? Yes, 
I want you to add those two numbers. What is the answer? Yes. Now put 
that number on your paper. What is the next example? Yes. What is the 
answer? Yes. Leave two cells (spaces) and write this second answer on the 
same line. You need not use number signs.” Continue till all understand the method, 
and then say: 

“Notice that there are ten examples on a line, with a space after the first five. 
On the large sheet which I gave you you will find at the top the word ‘Addition,’ and 
under that, two rows of examples like those we have been studying, ten examples in 
each row. When I give the signal to start, you are to turn the sheet over, read the 
examples to yourself, and write the answers on your paper just as you did with the 
small sheet. Put ten answers on a line, leaving two cells empty between each two 
answers. See how many examples you can finish correctly before I give you the 
signal to stop. Are there any questions before we begin?” Answer questions and 
then say: “Ready, go.” 


At the end of 2%% minutes say, “All stop.” Collect the addition sheets, 
pass the subtraction sheets face downward with a similar caution against 
examining them before the signal is given, and illustrate the process of sub- 
traction by the use of the sample sheet, asking them to “subtract the lower 
number from the upper number.” 

Repeat the process for multiplication and for division, allowing 21 














* Copyright, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1920, by World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, Nis 
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minutes for each test. The sample sheet is so arranged that it can be used 
to illustrate all four processes. 

ScorInG.—Compare the students’ work with the answers in the follow- 
ing key and multiply the number of correct answers by 5 to get the per cent. 
of correctness in each of the four processes. 


Key for scoring the Courtis arithmetic tests. 


Addition: Subtraction: 

SURE RH NAD MUG CPG Bera AS oN Ca OS ad beac BS: Eta 13°42 4 
Ai AE Zo EE eS Coy le yeaa Tale Wa fad 2 BNO 7 iene 
LO VEN BD ALN AB HDD BLOWN 6 Ghatak nl tee Neri 
net ah Mt DURA Th sy eA Ney ENN NARS Beals ES TEN NG hg 6 yah) AAR Le 0) Aha 7 
SO eee Ss BS A in BE rey GY Se Bite) San 
1314-17 1612 1A SB IS 7 Rg Ak ee 
Multiplication : Division: 

6. BQ § k7 8 ee ae 20°30 °28 11824 27 LLL viG eee 
a EIN) we AWG un es SG RUE: Bae: Ea gs: WMH OY ALAR Kyat: ee Fy Se eee 
30 2427)20 21... 24 28/4918 5) ae ae oe ge eae 
CG oes hie See Miey star 32 45 64 54 63 56 48 72 42 49 
DOB Org Be tas ean ie rea § ask tat By We Mtr ne Mikes 
81/54/4072 56. 48 63-4264 40. 8 5 B60. 7B ONgl 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS.—One would expect perfect scores in a 
test of fundamental operations like this, and probably perfect scores might 
be obtained from a considerable number of the pupils if the tests were 
given orally. But our test involves reading and writing as well as calcu- 
lating, and a mistake in any part results in an incorrect answer. The fol- 
lowing curves of median attainment show about what blind children actually 
do in these tests. The “median” is the middle score in each group when all 
the scores of the group are arranged in order from best to poorest. Our 
curves have been obtained by a process called “smoothing’—replacing each 
median per cent. by the mean of the given per cent. and the ones just above - 
and below it. (Whipple, I, 31.) 

The best way to use the data presented in this Manual is to enlarge our 
curves upon a sheet of lined paper and then to represent the results in your 
own school or grade by dots, placed on the paper according to the ages and 
scores of the pupils tested. Such a process gives a “scatter diagram” which 
presents the results in a form easy to understand. We have prepared a 
small scatter diagram of the addition test (see Plate 1) as an example of 
the method, showing how the scores in an 8th school may be compared 
with the attainments of the 7 schools tested in our survey. Here each dot 
represents a pupil’s score. There was only one 11-year-old whose score 
was 50, just about at standard; the only 12-year-old fell below 30; the four 


*In Braille this example was printed a in N. Y. point ns 
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Plate I. Smoothed curves of results in 7 schools for the blind. 
Adapted from the Courtis Practice Tests in Arithmetic. 
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In all the plates of curves, the numbers in parentheses after the name 
of a test show how many children were tested. 


13-year-olds scored 20, 55, 65 and 95, etc. The dots above the line then 
represent satisfactory scores, while those below show where extra drill is 
needed. 


Simple problems in oral arithmetic. 


Osyect.—The purpose of this test is to measure the pupils’ progress 
in the everyday use of arithmetic for practical purposes. 

MatErRIAL.—Following 20 examples from the Pressey (26) Group Point 
Scale for Measuring General Intelligence. 

MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and date at the top. Then say: 


“T shall now give you some examples in arithmetic. Please do the questions in 
your heads and then write down the answers. If you are unable to do an example, 
block out the space and wait for the next. Listen carefully, as I can read the ques- 
tions only once. Put only one answer on a line.” 


Read the following examples in order, only once, carefully and distinctly. No 
specific time is set for each example. Watch the pupils, and when a good proportion 
have finished or have given up trying, say: 


“Ready for the next example,” and then read it to them. 


Examples to be used in the oral arithmetic test. 


1. If you had 5 eggs, and broke 2, how many would you have left? 

2. If you had 10 apples, and gave 1 to your mother and 1 to your 
father, how many would you have left? 

3. If you had 25 marbles and lost 4, how many would you have left? 

4. If you had 25 sticks of candy, and you gave 5 to your sister and 
6 to your brother, how many would you have left? 

5. If you had 25 rabbits, and 4 of them were killed and 8 more ran 
away, how many would be left? 

6. If you had 25 cents and bought 5 papers at 2 cents each, how much 
would you have left? 

7. If you had 15 cents and bought 3 blocks of paper at 3 cents each, 
how much would you have left? 

8. If you had 25 cents and you bought two handkerchiefs at 10 cents 
each, and a pad of paper at 3 cents, how much would you have left? 

9. If you had 25 cents, and you bought 2 erasers at 3 cents each and 
a bottle of ink at 5 cents, how much would you have leit? 

10. If you had 50 cents, and bought a half dozen eggs at 60 cents a 
dozen, how much would you have left? 

11. If your father gave you 30 cents, and your mother gave you % as 
much, and you spent one-third of what you had in all, how much would you 
spend? 

12. If you could walk a mile in 20 minutes, how many miles could 
you walk in two hours and a half? 

13. If you spent 5 cents a day for a week, including Sunday, and then 
PN gs as much each day of the next week, how much would you spend 
in all: 

14. If you had 30 books, and you gave away one-third of them and 
then lost 3, how many would you have left? 


15. If you rode 5 miles and a half in a taxi cab, at 50 cents a mile, how 
much money would you spend? 
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16. If you had a dollar, and you went down town spending 5 cents on 
the way down, and twice as much on the way back, and bought 2-cent 
stamps for twelve letters while you were there, how much would you have 
left? 

17. If you bought 3% lbs. of sugar at 10 cents a lb., and a gallon of 
milk at 12 cents a qt., how much would you spend? 

18. If you could copy a list of 100 words in 5 SEES how many 
words could you copy if you worked 40 minutes a day for 4 days? 

19. If you had 50 cents and you bought 5 pints of milk at 12 cents a 
qt., a half pound of candy at 10 cents a lb., and a loaf of bread at 9 cents, 
how much would you have left? 

20. Suppose your family has to have 5 loaves of bread each week. 
If bread should go up from 7 cents to 10 cents a loaf how much less butter 
at 30 cents a lb. would you have to use, and still pay the same for butter and 
bread? 

ScorINnGc.—Compare the students’ work with the answers in the follow- 
ing key and multiply the number of correct answers by 5 to get the per cent. 
of correctness in the test. 


Key for scoring the Pressey test in oral arithmetic. 


Example No. 1 a 3 Ap eS 6 7 8 9 10 
Answeriy.. 403 8 Bi baer) Boe k's 6 eo a4 20 


Example No. 11 12 1 OCIS DC eNs Vs DICE a et DL OB 207 
Amswer jis). ie, 25 FURS tet 2.297) SG1y: | BS 3200 6 ¥% or .15 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS.—This test is given to the blind just as it 
is given to the seeing, and resembles ordinary school work. Plate II (a) 
gives the smoothed curve of results in 7 schools for the blind and the stand- 
ard curve for the seeing based on 1,000 tests. Make a scatter diagram of 
results, as explained under the Courtis arithmetic tests, and draw the stand- 
ard curve for the blind or the seeing to make comparisons. ‘Teachers 
should also note which examples make the most difficulty and make up lists 
of similar examples for further drill on weak points. 


Arithmetical ingenuity. 


Oxsyect.—The purpose of this test is to see how well pupils can reason 
out simple mathematical relations. 


MatTERIAL.—Embossed sheets containing 25 examples from Pressey’s 
(27) Cross Out Tests, number 3. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Pass around the test sheets and 
say: 

“Please examine these sheets. Example (a) reads, ‘2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12” The 
numbers are written without number signs. You see the numbers count by twos. 
Which number is wrong? Yes, 9. Now write 9 on your slates. 

“Look at example (b). ‘7, 6, 5, 1, 4, 3, 2... You see the numbers count backwards. 
What number is wrong? Yes, 1. Please write 1 on your slates, 

“Look at example (c). ‘1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 17... Two times 1 is 2; two times 2 is 4; 
two times 4 is 8. Each number is multiplied by 2. What number is wrong? 
Yes, 17. Please write 17 on your slates. 

“Now, everyone, attention! Below the examples we have studied together, you 
will find 25 lists of numbers. In each list the numbers count up or down, multiply or 
divide in some way; but in each list there is one and only one wrong number. Pick 
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eut the wrong number from each list and write it on your slates, putting five answers 
on each line. After each five lists you will notice a blank space, to remind you to 
begin a new line. Work through as many lists as you can before time is called. 
Ready, go.” 

Write down the time so you will not lose track of it if interrupted. 

At the end of 10 minutes say “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


Scorinc.—Compare the pupils’ work with the answers in the following 
key and multiply the number of correct answers by 4 to get the per cent. 
of correctness in the test. 


Key for scoring the Pressey test in arithmetical ingenuity. 


Examples as given: Correct answers: 
SE Os Ae By 9 
Pal EN GM RBS 7 
aoe ae 4 
PEO a OA? 11 
Sie eee LO bo r2ON2 5 7 
Mery out Lukes Lo 11 
POV TorlAdOnlout 5: 14 13 
eee 2 14162024 14 
TOME GAN ae 3 
24.8 16 24 - 24 
Phigar 2 AO Ts tSstZ 19 
Patio bl ati LT 10 
OER Ney VEO LG ae 10 
4 9 14 19 24 29 33 no 
Zo NO Lo e4 2 
TAS AG tes ne JOR 3 
SA tain | \3 3 
eee ise Aa AN OS a 11 
LOO CTS ay 18 
PAUL WINE tO OAR 14 
Ge pT AN bea | 54 
PUAgS seh cake! MN 8 6 
34°77 70 65.63.56 65 
Bi vlon ele aied 24 
SO D121 24 48 9 


INTERPRETATION OF REsuLTs.—Make a scatter diagram of results and 
draw the standard curve for the blind and the curve for the seeing from 
Plate IIb. When this test is used in schools for the seeing, only 5 minutes 
is allowed, so that only the best pupils are able to finish the test with a high 
degree of correctness. Owing to the slowness in the rate of reading in 
schools for the blind, 15 minutes was allowed in the tests in the 7 schools 
upon which our curve for the blind is based. Many pupils finished in much 
less time, so we have recommended that 10 minutes be allowed, and expect 
that this will bring the curve for the blind closer to the curve for the seeing. 
Teachers will be interested to see which of the examples make the most 
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difficulty for their pupils, and should consider what proportion of mistakes 
are due to careless or to incorrect reading of the numbers in the printed 
test sheet. Similar examples may easily be made up for practice work with 
pupils who fail in the test. 


English composition. 


Onject.—The purpose of this test is to measure the rate at which 
pupils compose and the quality of their product. 


MatertaL.—The Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
(19) for Measuring the Quality of English Compositions, published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ., 8 cents by mail. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have the pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“I want to find out to-day what kind of a composition you can write. I am 
going to ask you to write a story about some interesting experience that you or a 
friend may have had some time or other. The story should be your own; nothing 
that you have read somewhere or that you have seen at a theatre. It should be as 
interesting or exciting as you can make it, and long enough to keep you busy writing 
from 15-20 minutes. A real story will probably be best, but if you cannot write about 
a real experience, you may make one up. Here are some suggestions for subjects if 
you cannot think of any for yourself. However, you do not have to use any of these 
subjects unless you want to. 


“An interesting experience. A day in camp. 

A storm. A visitor from home. 
An accident. A trip to the city. 

A runaway. A fine concert. 

An errand at night. Missing a train. 

An unexpected meeting. My dog and I. 


“Write on both sides of your paper. Jf you need more paper, raise your hand and 
I will bring you another sheet. While you are writing I shall say ‘Mark’ from time 
to time. Every time I say, ‘Mark,’ write a capital M and then go on with your story 
until I tell you to stop. I will say, ‘Stop!’ at the end of 20 minutes. If you have 
finished before the time is up, please let me know by raising your hand. 


“Tam going to ask you all to start together when I give the signal. If you wish, 
you may spend the first few minutes thinking of what you are going to say. Are 
there any questions? Does everyone understand just what is to be done? Ready, 
begin.” 


Write down the time of starting, so you will not lose track of it if 
someone speaks to you. Watch the children and as soon as all have begun 
to write, say “Mark” and record the time. At exactly 3, 6 and 9 minutes 
thereafter say “Mark.” Whenever a pupil puts up a hand as a sign that the 
work is done, go around and record the time on the composition. At the 
end of 20 minutes say, “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


Give no help in spelling. If pupils ask for help, say, “Spell as well as 
you can.” 


Scorinc.—Courtis (6) suggests the following scheme for judging the 
general merit of English compositions. 


IO 


Difficult to read Tiresome to read Interesting to read 


Value 0-9% Value 40-49% Value 70-79% 


Full meaning in doubt Evidences of organiza- Interesting, well organ- 
after repeated readings. tion, but much irrele- ized material marred by 
vant material. minor errors. 


Value 10-19 Value 50-59 Value 80-89 


Meaning decipherable Organized but marred Highly interesting, well 
only after many read- by some irrelevant mate- written composition of 


ings. rial and poor choice of marked literary quality. 
material. 
Value 20-29 Value 60-69 Value 90-99 
Meaning not apparent Marked organization, Exceptional literary ap- 
on first reading. but commonplace, unin- peal. 


teresting material. 


Value 30-39 


Mainly disconnected 
thoughts, loosely joined. 


Read all the papers and sort them into five piles with the above points 
in mind. Into the first pile put the exceptionally good compositions, and 
into the last pile those exceptionally poor. Into the second pile put the 
good papers, into the third pile the average papers, and into the fourth pile 
the fair papers. 

Beginning with the first pile, compare the papers with each other and 
arrange them in order of merit, i.e., put the best paper first, the next best 
paper second, and so on, until all the papers have been spread out on a. 
table in one long row, ranging from the best paper at one end to the poorest 
paper at the other end. 

Now compare the compositions with the Hillegas scale and assign to 
each composition a value equal to that of the sample which it most nearly 
equals in merit. As these values are arranged on a scale of 10, they should 
be multiplied by 10 to get per cents. 

Count the number of words written in each 3 minute period between 
the “Mark” signs. Take the median (middle) rate of the three, and divide 
by 3 to get the number of words written per minute. If one of the M’s has 
been omitted, take one-half the number of words written in the long interval 
and divide by three as before. This gives the rate score. 


INTERPRETATION OF REsuLTS.—Make scatter diagrams of quality scores 
and rate scores and draw the curves of blind and seeing standards from 
Plate I] c and d. It will be observed that both in quality and in rate of 
composition the blind fall far below the seeing, the retardation in both cases 
being at least as much as 4 years. The test seems to be a perfectly fair one: 
it is similar to ordinary school work; the children are given a large choice 
of subjects and allowed plenty of time; and they are permitted to write on 
slates or typewriters according to their preference. As over 300 composi- 
tions were used for the curve, it would seem that we must have a repre- 
sentative collection of compositions. A second independent grading of more 
than 400 compositions by another judge a year later shows little difference 
in the course of the curve. When the scores are tabulated by age at blind- 
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ing a slight upward trend may be detected from the earlier to the later 
groups. If similar low scores are found in this test, teachers should raise 
the question whether in individual cases any of the following factors are 
important, and whether improvement in composition might follow changes 
in educational effort: limitation of life experience due to blindness; in- 
ability to picture new scenes and create original stories; restricted general 
reading; overemphasis on oral composition; lack of facility in the use of 
English due to insufficient training in school or to the influence of illiterate 
or foreign-speaking parents. After six months or a year, the test might be 
repeated to determine whether improvement in composition had resulted 
from changes in teaching. 


Silent reading. 


OxsyEct.—The purpose of this test is to measure the rate at which pupils 
read ordinary prose, and to determine how well they understand what they 
read. 


MatTERIAL.—A series of graded selections embossed from Starch (29), 
Educational Measurement, pp. 21ff, adapted to the 4th to 9th grades. 


Metuop.—Ask the pupils to put away books, slates, etc., and then say: 


“I have here some tests in reading Braille (or N. Y. Point) adapted to your age 
and grade. I am going to ask you to read a story, and then to write me a brief ac- 
count of what you have read, in your own words. Please do not examine the test 
sheets until I tell you to do 50.” 


Pass the test sheets and then say: 


“This test is given to see how well you can read to yourself. When the signal to 
start is given, begin at once to read the story. Read silently, and as fast as you can 
get the meaning; for when you have finished, you will be asked to write down in 
your own words as much as you can remember of the story you have read. You will 
be marked for both how much you have read and how well you understand it, but it 
is better to get the meaning than to read 0 fast. Now does everyone understand 
just what is to be done?” 


Answer questions and then say: 


“In this test it is important that all start at the same time and stop at the same 
time. Please keep your hands in your laps until I say ‘Get ready’; then raise both 
hands high above your desks and keep them there till I give the next signal. When 
I say ‘Begin,’ drop your hands and begin reading to yourself. When I say ‘Stop!’ put 
your finger on the last word you have read, and keep your finger there until I can 
come around and see how far you have gone. As soon as I have made a record of 
your reading, drop your hands into your lap, and do not read any more. Now remem- 
ber, you are to read the story to yourselves so well that you will be able to write 
about it afterwards.” 


When the watch hand reaches 55 seconds say, “Get ready; lift your 
hands up high.” When it stands at 60 say, “Begin.” If any stop reading, 
notice whether they have finished the test sheet, and if they have not done 
so, say, “Keep right on reading till I give the signal to stop.” At the end of 
4 minutes say, “All stop! Now keep your finger on the last word you read 
until I can come around and make a record of your reading.” Then go 
around, draw a circle about the last word read by each, write each pupil’s 
name on the test sheet used, and collect the sheets. Then say: 


“Now all take out your slates (or typewriters) and write your name, age, grade > 
and the date at the top of a sheet of paper.” 


Pass sheets and then say: 
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“Now I want you to write down all you can remember of the story you have 
just read. You need not use the exact words unless you wish to do so. You may 
use your own words. Try to recall as much as possible and write it all down. Try 
to get the details and not merely the main facts. You will be allowed plenty of time. 
When you have finished please raise your hands so I can record the time it has taken 
you to write your story.” 


When the watch hand stands at 58 seconds say, “Ready, begin.” Make 
a note of the time of starting as it is easy to forget if there are questions or 
interruptions. As the pupils raise their hands, go to them, tell them their 
time, record it on their sheets and collect the sheets. Do not let anyone 
write longer than ten minutes. 


ScoRING.— 
(a) Rate of Reading (number of words read per minute) 


Make a score key by counting the words on an embossed sheet and 
writing the number above each fifth word. Then use the key to determine 
how many words were read by each pupil. . Write at the top of each pupil’s 
sheet, the number of words read, and divide this number by 4 to get the 
average rate per minute. 


(b) Comprehension of Text Read 


It often happens that pupils read ahead carelessly and get little accurate 
information from what they read. Starch suggests the following quick 
method for determining comprehension: “The written account is carefully 
read, and all words which either fail to reproduce the ideas of the passage 
or repeat ideas previously recorded are crossed out. The remaining words 
are counted and used as the index of comprehension. . . . On the average 
about 7 per cent. of the words written need to be discarded. In many papers 
nothing needs to be discarded. Various objections may be urged against 
this method of scoring, but these are believed not to be serious.” At the top 
of each sheet write this index of comprehension. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make scatter diagrams of the scores for rate and 
comprehension and draw curves of blind and seeing standards from Plate 
II, e and f. In our survey of seven schools for the blind (17), we have 
found the rate of reading less than one-fourth that of the seeing, as indi- 
cated by the curves. But in the test as given, we asked the children to hold 
a pencil in the hand and make a mark with it every half minute to show how 
far the reading had progressed, as is done in the tests of the seeing. Nat- 
urally this made difficulty for the blind pupils: they were unfamiliar with 
the use of a pencil and did not readily adapt themselves to it when shown 
how to make a mark with it; they laid the pencil down and could not find 
it, or dropped it on the floor; the fear that they would lose the pencil or the 
unfamiliar feeling of it in the hand while reading made them nervous and 
distracted them from their work. Later tests given as directed above have 
shown a faster rate of reading, but so few classes have been tested that we 
cannot give revised standards as yet. Teachers should expect their children 
to do better than our curve for the blind, perhaps approximating one-third : 
the seeing rate. Starch suggests that a second test be made, giving the chil- 
dren the test for the next lower grade. Then the average of the scores in 
the two tests should be taken for the final score. 

In comprehension, the blind in the early age groups seem to have done 
somewhat better than the seeing. In the later years, the curve for the blind 
approximates a continuation of the seeing curve. If the blind generally 
comprehend more of what they read than do the seeing, we may consider 
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this somewhat of a compensation for the slower rate. Moreover, it has been 
suggested that the selections given by Starch are hardly fair to the blind, 
because there is too much description involving visual imagery. Other 
selections are being prepared and will be sent on request. Possibly this 
change will still further raise the rate of reading. Curiously enough, our 
curve by age at blinding shows the highest rate for those blinded in early 
infancy, and a steady drop for the groups blinded in later years. 


Verbal Ingenuity. 


OxsjEct.—The purpose of this test is to measure the pupils’ facility 
in constructing sentences out of groups of words given in haphazard order, 
with one irrelevant word included in each group. 


MatTertaL.—Embossed sheets upon which have been printed 25 lists of 
words from Pressey’s (27) Cross Out Tests, number 1. 


MeEtTHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and ask the pupils to write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Pass the test sheets and say: 


“Please examine these sheets, beginning at the top. Example (a) reads ‘see a 
I man on.’ In this order the words do not make sense, but they can be made into a 
sentence if we leave out one word. What is the sentence? . . . What is the extra 
word? . . . Yes. Now write the word ‘on’ upon your slates, as that word is not 
needed to make sense. ; 

“Look at example (b), ‘knife chair the sharp is.’ What sentence can you make of 
these words? . . . What is the extra word? . . . Yes. Write the word ‘chair’ on 
your slates, on the same line. ~ & 

“Look at example (c), ‘John broken window trees has the.’ What is the sen- 
satiny! . . . What is the extra word? . .. yes. Write ‘trees’ after ‘chair’ on your 
slates 

“Now everyone, attention. Below the examples we have studied topecher, you will 
find 25 lists of words. In each list there is one and only one extra word. Pick out 
the extra word from each list and write these extra words in order on your slates, 
writing across the line. Do not write the complete sentences, just the extra words. 
Work out as many sentences as you can before time is called. If there is a list you 
cannot do, omit it and write the word ‘omit’ instead of the proper answer. You will 
be allowed 15 minutes for the test. Ready, begin.” 


At the end of 15 minutes, say, “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


SCORING.—Compare the pupils’ work with the answers in the following 
key and multiply the number of correct answers by 4 to get the per cent. of 
correctness in the test. 


Key for scoring the Pressey test of verbal ingenuity. 


Lists of words given Extra word 
the cat at see at 
boy was sky the sick sky 
bread sweep will the kitchen I bread 
are going yesterday to-morrow we yesterday 
my mine give me straw hat mine 
brown the horse come is .. ome 
my suit dollars wear twenty cost new wear 
know ice big boys how skate to ice 
their soldiers for fight gun country gun 
teacher me from gave a pencil my from 
brother lamp is my than I older much lamp 
dusty road the is hot and miles miles 
in the chalk he brightest is boy class our chalk 
house hard to is climb very the hill house 
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broke his robin the flew little poor wing flew 


gave me candy brother my of knife a box knife 

the flood roaring valley came bridge the down bridge 

the song birds flown during the to have south during 
boy gold watch brightest over get the will a over 

I not Monday do to bag like go to school on bag 

watch summer the man stole is jail who the in summer 
old back only the chair legs has three back 

told girl I I the to would her with home walk to, or with 
man whom the hat saw is you uncle my me with hat 


do not boy the I like who me school in sits desk behind desk 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the results and draw the 
standard curve for the seeing or the blind from Plate III, a. There is very 
little difference in the curves, though the blind were allowed three times as 
long as the seeing to compensate for their slower rate of reading and the 
clumsier way in which the test had to be given to the blind. (The seeing 
are asked merely to draw a line through the extra word in each list.) Fifteen 
minutes is probably quite long enough: a fair per cent. of the blind tested, 
finished in less than the time allowed. 

This kind of test seems to be somewhat more difficult for the blind than 
for the seeing. Our results with another group of sentences, included in 
the Binet series of intelligence tests, seem to indicate that the blind are re- 

yetarded about two years in this test, the blind at 14 doing about as well as the 
seeing at 12 years. In the longer sentences, especially, the touch-reader 
would seem to be at a decided disadvantage, since he must hold in mind so 
many different items without the quick review and general picture possible 
to the seeing. But, much to our surprise, the possession of visual imagery 
seems to be no particular advantage: those blinded at birth or in early 
infancy seem to do as well in the test as those who have had their sight for 
a number of years, and who probably therefore have visual images. 

However, the children enjoy the test, and aside from its use in measur- 
ing their verbal ingenuity, the test may be employed to good advantage in 

_Janguage work, new lists of words being substituted for those Pressey 
furnishes. 


Sentence completion. 


Oxsyect.—The purpose of this test is to give a measure of what is com- 
monly called “language ability.” The test also shows a high correlation 
with intelligence. 

MarTeERIAL.—Embossed sheets containing the incomplete or “mutilated” 
sentences of Trabue’s (32) Language scale B for all grades up to the &th 
inclusive, and scale J for students above the 8th grade. 

MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“T shall pass you each a sheet upon which some sentences have been printed in 
Braille (or N. Y. point) with certain words left out. I want to see how quickly and 
how well you can supply the missing words, Read each sentence carefully, consider 
what word should be put into each blank space to make sense, and then write on your 
slates (or typewriters) the words you would supply, using a new line for each sen- 
tence. Do not write the whole sentence—write only the words you would supply to 
make sense. i 

“T shall pass the sheets face downward. Do not examine them until I give the 
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Plate III. Smoothed curves of results in 7 schools for the 


blind ._......_. , and norms for the seeing . 
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signal to start. You will be allowed several minutes for the test. Remember that 
you are to supply just one word for each space, and that your score will depend upon 
the number of correct words you supply before time is called. 

“Does everyone understand just what is to be done?” 


Be sure that everyone understands. Restrain anyone who starts to 
examine the papers before the test is begun. Say, “Turn your papers. 
Begin.” Write down the time, as it is easy to lose track of it if you are 
interrupted. At the end of 10 minutes say, “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


Scorinc (abbreviated from Trabue’s Completion Test Language Scales, 
page /9ff)—Compare the pupils’ work with the following key, deciding 
doubtful cases by these rules: a score of 2 points is to be given for each 
sentence completed perfectly ; a score of 1 for each sentence completed with 
only a slight imperfection ; and a score of 0 if the sentence as completed has 

its sense or construction badly distorted. 


Key for scoring Trabue’s language scale B. 


(In the detailed scheme for scoring given below, commas are used 
merely to separate the “fillers” for the same blank and are not a part of the 
completion. An asterisk following a bracketed group of words indicates 
that this group will be represented thereafter by an asterisk alone and not 
rewritten. Similarly with double asterisks, etc. These lists are not exhaus- 
tive, but suggestive.) 


1. We like good boys...... girls, Score. 2: ‘and, an, und, 
“1: or, not, and good, also, 
“0: for, with, said the, and the. 


PATE a Ng eta et is barking at the cat. Score 2: dog, hound, 
“1: dogs, boy, 
* Q: man, cats, god. 


3: The stars andthe ....... will shine to-night. 
Score 2: moon, 
“ 1: light, planets, lights, 
“0: dipper, stripes, clouds, city, sky, sun. 


AON immer ae often more valuable .......... money. 
OOLET Cink ES WA Seine e doi caehtualei ove. ceclocatece than, 
pith: Lo SSCOHIS, (DECOIMES, «so cle tise ee es than 
Tk AMS BEAT @’ 6 wic'e's with, isa ven with. 
Dee POOL DAD fe siete acd.’ as if it were ........ PUP an SICK, 
Score 2: | cries, cried, acts, acted, | very, getting, \ a 
lies, lay, looks, looked, }.......... quite extremely, 
Score 1: § suffers, suffered, appears, moans, sere 
1 lays, feels, behaves, was crying, groans, § ............ a 
AGtHeA WOKS PLAMG Nica bw Uheui ie a's vais as never, 
Meh ins aha bey os real, awfully, terribly, dangerously, 
rather, almost, feeling, nearly, so, 
pretty, half, home, sea, bad, about, often, 
Se CRS. oat arass plats not, 
WAS a ee very 
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PCBIRUADS | 1 ofc (CO Res gy IMF if she will. 
Score 2: can, may, 
Sor Be will, may go, can do well, 


6 


0: does, works, goes, has, is, could, knows, might, plays, is good, 


can’t. 
7. Brothers and sisters ...... always oi") 4's to help vio... other and 
should ...... quarrel. 


try, strive, offer { not 
Score 2: should..4 seek, agree, endeavor, .each. { never 
learn, aim, attempt, want, 


b sek 


MEN CLC ATTIOD In Matta rem Wate NAPE RY Se eee ee seat: each er Us ie iad 
should. { consent, like, go, work, love ar each ay sii 
{ be ready, come, have, wish* 
are nals expected, able, supposed, told, )...each....... sl 
glad, happy, willing, eager, 
ready, bade, careful, good, apt, 
trying, together, best, needed, J 
SHOU bi /a\ Sue wk cutee cbs ele ae ae the, an, one, one an,..** 
MOBI vine cys nie pA hy ayhlate a AL Mcoe Zen tege Caches, ec “ 
OUPDE Vive tay TO ATV A ley Win etetp naib ols Mentone CAC sis tite eee 2s 
THOSE Gai edis eile Cuy tele inis ene ae EMR ea teae eae GACH. fy hens iki 
ANGI BAUS 9 ahh BA Mey ay rh te HLL AMAL ab yf out, along, some,...... it 
Caney aun ae BOG eae iiae iets alee ates ros 6 oll ML re EU EA iti 
a ERTL NEM A TRACY, Vee cin oieitieeetan Out ini. e ereaeane a 
HAVE alts alk Had ve sien ieee ante Park saan, aloes hy 
ALOU. plein rab Ce BRM LE EEE BNC Nod y Mapu b ee, USI dey oid 
oer PIAS MEGA al weather usually ....... a good effect....... one’s spirits. 


Score 2: ( Cold, Pleasant, Balmy, Frosty, ] 


Winter, Bright, Clear, Moderate, upon : A 
Brisk, Spring, Fair, Cool, Mild, { ...has.. ( on, 
| Warm, Autumn, Beautiful, J 
Ts LER ee R A MARIAM CIE Mb ten amt Had) eae 
Summer, Good, Fine, Nice, The, Hot, 
Sunny, Calm, Rainy, Temperate, This, Nas eee sie 
Such, Damp, Windy, 
OEM BRR hG ROR NORM 4 hye 3 takes, produces,...** 
SUMMER, KFOOU NY Uy wae Wee Ca a Hass Vives sa 
PAM AD 
(Summer, Damp; Badin i.e sae wie has Ms At to, in, 
POC e ASTON A Mme os radia CCR an makes, shows 
ARATE RAC ALAA Ps. NaN PUrUr A ars af gives. Tayi to, 
Lat tae a ARNE GEMMA aA airs ay ay Nl 4! Vigie, Uf has ht o aoe vies 
Bo 184s wery annoying Mo i Ca aia a hletaals toothache van suse 
often comes at the most........... time imaginable. 


( trying, unexpected, absurd, unusual, 
inconvenient, embarrassing, 
have..(a, the,)*..which.. ° annoying, unwelcome, distressing 
extraordinary, disagreeable, 
inopportune, undesirable, unfortunate 
| unsuitable, unreasonable, objectionable 
sufter:. 4. .from, withiwhichyiiuG. a eae OTT: 


Score |: 
byeetteel suiter Dear yet Which! Ul Uiods huis ek +e 


( horrid, awkward, terrible, critical, ) 
unpleasant, busy, strange, peculiar, 
Davee) cea il Aga which.. | important, unthinkable, unlucky, 
suffer...... TrOMe se) Which |, ‘ harmful, valuable, strange, unlikely, } 
unsatisfactory, unprepared, queer, 
uncertain, awful, J 
Have es ae ek TUweOrstvasityandt, thatote tc) ae 
Scope Osurhave yon sis omit Wet nmiri wie silos 
Havers hei ss Beh wleldkd which iit ue eae Nh pleasant, happy, 
joyful, worst, sudden, i 
LOE Och alate ies friends is always........ 1 ese MAE it takes. 
Score 2: { have, make, win, gain, 
: be, help, keep 7 .. worth... (time, effort, trouble) ** 
&¢ 1 : 
see, satisfy, meet, greet, know, 
} please, find, treat, visit, WOE Gia) Gyblelonbe wierd a“ 
entertain, possess, obtain, 
he SEPT ERR R SS pA worth)... endeavor, energy, pains, } 
\ patience, work, 
1g ad 1 NENA hes Value BOS COM Aa a Ag PULP WOLUIV OTS sare @ Wut a ais ** 
PETER ae EASING LON GE better yyy longer, 
PT er ala w(t arid! oak oh hacen ois GIVEN... 262.2% best, 


(The key for scoring scale J will be sent on request. Scales C and K, 
which are about as difficult as B and J respectively, have also been printed 
in Braille and N. Y. point and can be furnished to any teacher who wishes 
to give a second test of the same sort.) 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate III, b. 
The curve for the 7 schools for the blind falls below the curve for the see- 
ing, for some reason which we have not yet discovered. At first it seemed 
possible that many of the blind might be at a great disadvantage because of 
their lack of imagery and inability to picture the sentence as a whole, as see- 
ing persons could do; but our curves for this test and for the word-com- 
pletion test based upon age of blinding, show that those blinded at birth or 
in early infancy succeed as well on the average as those who have had the 
use of vision for some years and therefore, probably, have visual imagery. . 
To compensate for slower reading, a working time of 14 minutes was 
allowed, twice the time given to the seeing; but many pupils finished in less 
than 10 minutes. In order to make this a real test of the better pupils it has 
seemed best therefore to reduce the time for the blind to 10 minutes. A 
test of this sort is included in the Binet intelligence series adapted to the 
blind, and seems to work very well with the older pupils, but as scale B was 
given only up to the &th grade, the older pupils who took scale B were the 
more retarded pupils. 

Teachers will find it interesting to compare the results of this test with 
other tests of language ability, and with their opinion of the general intelli- 
gence of their pupils. A simple method of making such comparisons is to 
prepare a list of the pupils’ names in order from best to poorest in general 
intelligence, and then a second list from best to poorest in this test. If the 
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names high in one list are high in the other, while those low in one are low 
in the other, we may say that there is a high correlation between the test and 
the estimates of intelligence. Teachers’ marks in language work may be 
used for another comparison. 


Word completion. 


Oxnject.—This test, like the sentence completion test, measures both 
facility in the use of language, and general intelligence. 


MATERIAL.—Embossed sheets containing 20 words with various letters 
omitted, taken from Pressey’s (26) Group Point Scale, test 6. <A capital 
sign is printed before each word and a period sign after each word, to assist 
the pupils in determining whether letters have been omitted at the beginning 
or the end of words. One space is left blank for each letter omitted: double 
spaces occur only in the last two words. | 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“T shall pass you each a sheet upon which you will find a sample word and under 
that two columns of ten words each which are printed with one or more letters omitted. 
At the beginning of each word there is a capital sign, and at the end of each word 
the sign for a period, to show you whether a letter has been omitted at the beginning 
or at the end of a word.” 


Pass the sheets and say: 


“Please read the example at the top of the sheet. What word might this be if 
the missing letter was supplied? Yes. Cow (or caw). Now all attention, with 
your hands in your laps. . . . When I give you the signal to start, I want you to read 
these words to yourselves and decide what they would be if all their letters were 
printed. Write the completed words on your slates. Notice that there are two 
columns, making 20 words in all. If you cannot make out a word at once, omit it 
and go on to the next. You may write the words in any order. Does everyone 
understand ?” 





If anyone asks whether more than one letter is missing from any one 
space, say, “No, except in the last two words.” 


“Now see how many words you can complete in 10 minutes. You may write 
across your lines. Ready, begin.” 


Scorinc.—Compare the pupils’ results with the following key and multi- 
ply the number of correct answers by 5 to get the per cent. of correctness. 


Key for scoring the word completion test. 
(Pressey Group Point Scale 6). 


Words as given: Answers: Words as given: Answers: 
Crt: cat, Cat. COL At moie. Automobile 
B by. baby tr ¥ rn ye. £. government 
Tra n. train | mele: ka potato 

B sket. basket DD cta’ in. dictation 

B n na. banana Pa ri t sm. patriotism 
Tel g am. telegram Ore ata tn, organization 
Sw at r. sweater A Ur column 
Eng n. engine La es teacher 

A it me ic. arithmetic Rie ann freedom, fielder 
C len ar. calendar een aus. something 
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INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate II], c. 
Here, as in the sentence completion test, the blind fall considerably below W— 
the seeing, even when allowed much more time to compensate for their 
slower rate of reading. The seeing are allowed 3 minutes; our curve for 
the blind is based on a time allowance of 8 minutes; we are recommending 
that the blind be allowed 10 minutes. If the blind are able to read words 
as wholes from a general impression obtained by the finger tips, it seems 
odd that this test should make them so much trouble. Teachers may use a 
test of this sort for drill in spelling. Suppose a teacher was attempting to 
make sure that all her pupils had conquered the “100 spelling demons of the 
English language” collected by Jones (21). These words might be pre- 
sented a few at a time with the most troublesome letters omitted. Filling 
them in correctly would direct the pupils’ attention to the difficult points and 
help to make the pupils remember them. Jones reports that all these words 
were misspelled by at least 15 per cent. of the pupils tested in his large sur- 
vey, and that many of the words were misspelled by 25 or 30 per cent. 


The 100 spelling demons of the English language. 


which there their separate don’t 
meant business many friend some 

been since used always where 
women done hear here write 
heard does once would writing 
can’t sure loose lose Wednesday 
country February know could seems 

wear answer two too Tuesday 
ready forty hour trouble among 
busy built color making dear 

guess says having just doctor 
whether believe knew laid tear 

choose tired grammar minute any 

much beginning blue though coming 
early instead easy through every 

they half break buy again 

very none week often whole 
won't cough piece raise ache 

read said hoarse shoes tonight (to- ) 
wrote enough truly sugar straight 


Grammatical usage. 


Oxsyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine how well the pupils 
can discriminate between correct and incorrect usage in ordinary speech. It 
is an attempt to see how well instruction in the mother tongue functions in 
actual use. 


MaTERIAL.—List of sentences from Starch (29), Educ. Meas. pp. 101 ff. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“I am going to read you a number of sentences, each of which I shall express in 
two ways. One way may be grammatically correct and the other way incorrect; both 
ways may be correct; or both ways may be incorrect. Please consider each pair of 
sentences, and if only one is correct indicate the correct usage by quoting the whole 
sentence, or enough of it to show me plainly which you consider the correct form; 
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if both are correct, write the words ‘both correct’; if both are incorrect, write the 
patie ‘both incorrect.’ I will read you two pairs of sentences to show you just what 
mean, 
“Here is a pair of sentences, 
“T feared you should fail,’ or 
“T feared you would fail.’ Which is correct?” 


Get the answer “would” and then say: 


“Then all you need to write is the word ‘would,’ for that will show me which 
form of the sentence you thought correct. 
“Take another illustration, 
““Ffe was deaf, caused by an early attack of scarlet fever,’ or 
““FfTe was deaf, as the result of an early attack of scarlet fever.’ 
“Which is correct? 


Get the answer, “He was deaf as the result, etc.” and then say: 


“Then all you need to write is ‘as the result of.’ Now I will read you a number 
of pairs of sentences, in each case telling you the number of the pair. Listen quietly 
to see how the two sentences of each pair differ. If you wish to hear any pair of 
sentences a second time, I will read them to you. Consider which is the better sen- 
tence, if only one is correct, and then write on your slates the number of the pair 
and enough of the sentence to show me which one you prefer. If both are correct, 
write the number of the pair and the words ‘both correct’; if both are incorrect, write 
the number of the pair and the words ‘both incorrect.’ Use a new line for each 
answer. Does everyone understand just what is to be done?” 

Read the sentences slowly and distinctly, but with care lest any cue be 
given as to your own preferences. With the longer sentences, and when- 
ever requested to do so, quote the parts in a pair that show differences in 
expression. Give the number after reading each sentence. 


ScorInc.—Compare the pupils’ answers with the following key, and 
write a C for correct in the margin at the left of each correct answer. The 
Starch sentences are arranged in a scale of “steps” of equal differences of 
difficulty. A pupil’s rating on the scale is the highest step passed, and a step 
is passed if not more than one of the sentences in the group is missed. In 
case a pupil passes all the steps up to a certain point and then fails on one, 
but passes additional steps beyond that point, he is credited with all the addi- 
tional steps passed. For example, if a pupil passes all the steps up to and 
including the 8th, and fails on all beyond the 8th, his score will be 8. But 
if he fails on the 9th, passes the 10th, and then fails on the rest, his score 
will be 9. Step 5 has only 3 pairs of sentences; if one is missed, but two 
later steps are passed, the pupil is credited also with the 5th step. Step 13 
has been omitted: if the pupil gets 2 of the 3 sentences in step 14 he is 
credited with 13; if he gets all 3 sentences he is rated as 14. One sentence 
correct in 15 or 16 is counted as passing. In calculating the score, then, say 
5 for the first step passed, 6 for the second, 7 for the third, crediting the 
pupil for all steps passed no matter how many are missed on the way. 


Key for the Starch Test of Grammatical Usage. 
(The correct form is in italics) 
Step 5. 
It was so misty we could hardly see. or 
It was so misty we couldn’t hardly see. No. 1. 


The gazette reported he to be dead. or 
The gazette reported him to be dead. eee 


He was a patriot, but all the rest were traitors. or 
He was a patriot, but all the rest traitors. pags): 
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Step 6. 


On the way we met a Mr. Osborn from the neighborhood of Denver, 
and who had the typical western breeziness. or 


PO iset ee pr eRe an nai SOULS te Nua a ne A ea of Denver, 
who had the typical western breeziness. No. 4. 

Gravity is when a stone falls to the ground. or 

Gravity is a force that causes a stone to fall to the ground. 5 

I can do it as well as they. or 

I can do it as well as them. 6. 

It is me. 

It is J. ip 

Step 7. 
A fireman seldom rises above an engineer. or 
A fireman seldom rises above the position of an engineer. 8. 


The difference between summer and winter is that s. is warm and w. is 
cold. “or 
The difference between summer and winter is summer is warm and 


winter is cold. 9. 
He is happier than me. or 
He is happier than J. 10. 
They are allowed to go only on Saturdays. or 
They are not allowed to go only on Saturdays. 11. 
Step 8. 


In talking to Smith the other day, he told me about the race. 
As I was talking to Smith the other day, he told me about the race. 12. 


When I was six years old, my grandfather died. _ or 


When six years old, my grandfather died > 

You must not cut the cake until thoroughly cooked. or 

You must not cut the cake until it is thoroughly cooked. 14, 

I shall always remember the town because of the good times I had and 
the many friends J made there., or. I shall always, etc... sc i. cise ees 
because of the good times and the many friends I made there. hn 

step 9. 

It tastes good. or _ It tastes well. 16. 

Send whoever will do the work. or Send whomever will do the 
work. 1 fe 

Who do you mean? or Whom do you mean? 18. 


You will not stir; I forbid it. or You shall not stir; I forbid it. 19. 


Step 10. 
I intended to answer. or _ I intended to have answered. 20. 
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I met many people there whom I had seen before, but did not know 
their names. 


I met many people there whom I had seen before, whose names I did not 
know. 


I will help you; I promise it. or Ishall help you; I promise it. 22. 


Having come of age, I took my son into partnership with me. or 


Having come of age, my son entered into partnership with me. 23, 
| Step 11. 

It was not necessary for you to have gone. or 

It was not necessary for you to go. 24. 


There were some people whom I could not tell whether they were 
English or American. 


There were some people about whom I could not tell, ete. hay 
He came home with an increase in weight, but hard work soon reduced 
it. | 

He came home with an increase in weight, but which hard work soon 
reduced. 


A different set of knives and forks was put on the table. or 


A different set of knives and forks were put on the table. Ef, 
Step 12. 

The sheets of tin are laid in rows and care is taken that all the sheets 
Rtisnupis senor Re isheetsneta a ails with care that all the sheets 
fit snugly. 

Lincoln’s assassination was a great tragedy. or 

The assassination of Lincoln was a great tragedy. 29. 


_ He is not only discourteous to the students, but also to the teachers. or 
He ts discourteous not only to the students, but also to the teachers 30. 


He had no love or confidence in his employer. or 


He had no love for his employer and no confidence in him. 31. 
Step 14. 

The man whom I thought was my friend deceived me. or 

The man who I thought was my friend deceived me. . Ag, 


He sprang to the platform on which the dead man lay and shouted. or 
Springing to the platform on which the dead man lay he shouted. 33. 


Shall you be recognized, do you think? = or 
Will you be recognized, do you think? 34. 


Step 15. 
They returned at night without any one’s seeing. or 
They returned at night without any one seeing. 35. 


Step 16. 
A man who would do that would be hated. or 
A man who should do that would be hated. | 36. 


Do you expect ever to go again? or 
Do you ever expect to go again? RPP 
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INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate III, d. 
Although this test seems perfectly fair to the blind, and measures the ability 
to recognize correct usage without demanding any exact knowledge of rules, 

é-¢he blind fall below the seeing. Moreover, there is little improvement from 
year to year. Teachers should note the nature of the mistakes in this test, 
as well as the total score. If a considerable number of pupils have difficulty 
with the same sentences, special study should be given to sentences of similar 
structure. Starch gives two other Grammatical Scales, which may be used 
in the same way, and teachers will find it interesting to make up scales for 
themselves including sentences to give drill upon the particular grammatical 
forms which are making trouble for their pupils. Kirby (22) presents a 
similar test formed from a collection of errors recorded in the everyday 
usage of children in the schools, and lists of the grammatical principles vio- 
lated by the errors. For class use, he presents a list of sentences with alter- 
native forms, and in a parallel column a list of principles which will apply in 
correcting the errors. The pupils are asked to select the correct usage, as 
in the Starch test, decide which principle applies to the case, and write the 
number of the principle before the number of the sentence. Kirby suggests 
the following answers to the questions, How much grammar shall we teach? 
What grammar shall we teach? “Just enough grammar to enable a person 
to reason himself out of errors or to give correct reasons for usages gen- 
erally sanctioned but often violated,” and “Such grammatical facts as are 
necessary to render intelligible the principles needed, and sufficient practice 
given to reduce to habit the correct forms for the errors that are now so 
common even among people who have had years of our traditional 
grammar,” 


English vocabulary. 


Oxsyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine the extent of the 
pupils’ reading vocabulary, to determine about how many words the pupils 
can understand when read or heard. This test also correlates high with 
tests of general intelligence. 


MaTERIAL.—The first 50 words in Terman’s (31) Vocabulary Test. 


MetTuop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have the pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“T want to find out how many words you know. I shall read you a list of words, 
one at a time. After I have pronounced a word, I want you to consider whether you 
could DEFINE it as exactly as words are ordinarily defined in a dictionary. If you 
could define it, write the number of the word and a capital D for define, on your 
papers. If you could not define it but could EXPLAIN it well enough to give some 
idea of its meaning to one who is not familiar with it, write the number of the word 
and a capital E for explain. If the word is only roughly FAMILIAR and not a word 
that you could explain, write the number of the word and a capital F for familiar. 
If the word is entirely NEW and unknown, write the number of the word and a 
capital N for new. For instance, take the word ‘budget.’ The dictionary defines this 
word by explaining that originally it meant a small bag, but is now generally used 
figuratively, as ‘a budget of news.’ In England it is used as a name for the annual 
financial statement of the government, with an estimate of probable income, expenses, 
etc. One might explain the word in a few words, as an estimate of one’s income and 
expenses. It might be vaguely famtltar to one because he had heard his parents make 
some reference to the family budget, without any clear idea of its meaning. If one 
had never heard the word, and had no idea what it could mean, he should report it 
as new. To repeat, after I have pronounced a word you are to write its number and 
one of the following letters: D for define, E for explain, F for familiar, or N for new. 

“Write across your line, putting 5 replies on each line. When 5 words have been 
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given, I shall reread the list of 5 and ask you to select one word to define. You will 
then be given plenty of time to write your definition of the word you select. There 
are 50 words in all. 

“Does everyone understand?” 


After answering questions give the words in order, allowing plenty of 
time for the consideration of each word. Spell any words which you think 
might not be understood from the sound, or about which the children ask 
questions. Watch the pupils to see that they do not write the whole word 
each time. Give the test in the following form: 


“The first word is ‘gown. Write number 1 and one of the letters, D for define, 
E for explain, F for familiar, or N for new. Do not write the whole word, just its 
number and a letter. 

“The second word is ‘tap.’ Write number 2 and one of the letters, D, E, F or N. 
The word is spelled t-a-p,” etc. 


When 5 words have been given say: 


“T will now reread the 5 words I have just given. Please pick out one and write 
me a definition of it.” 


Then read the 5 words slowly and allow time for all to finish their defi- 
nition, unless you think some are loitering. Say: 


“Ready now for the 6th word,” and continue to the end. 


Scortnc.—The scoring is somewhat complicated because we cannot be 
sure that the pupils know all the words they claim to know, and in various 
cases we have found pupils writing D’s and E’s for words they could not 
explain sensibly. The steps in scoring are as follows: 

Determine the rough score by counting up the D’s, E’s and F’s, allow- 
ing one point for each D or E, and ¥% point for each F. 

Since we cannot be sure that the pupils have not over-estimated their 
knowledge, we then study over their definitions of words they claimed to be 
able to explain, and grade them on a scale of 100. By adding these grades 
together and dividing by the number, we get an average value for the defi- 
nitions. 

Upon the assumption that the pupil would perhaps have done just as 
well if he had attempted to define other words for which he reported a D or 
an EF, we multiply the rough score by the average value of the definitions and 
thus get an accredited score, which probably represents his real knowledge, 
fairly well. 

Dividing the accredited score by 50, the whole number of words in the 
list, gives us a per cent. of correctness on the test. 

Multiplying this per cent. of correctness by 18,000, the total number of 
words in the dictionary from which our list was taken haphazard, gives us 
the probable vocabulary of the child tested. 


Our formula then ts: 
Rough score X average value of definitions = accredited score 
Accredited score — 50 = per cent. of correctness i 
Per cent. of correctness & 18,000 = probable vocabulary 
Illustration: 


Pupil A writes D or E after 20 words value 20 
Pupil A writes F after 10 words 5 


Sal 


Rough score Z 
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6 written definitions valued at 80% on a scale of 100. 
25 X 80% = 20, our accredited score. 
20— 50 = .40 40% of 18,000 = 7,200, the probable vocabulary. 


Terman’s list of 50 words.* 


1. Gown Pork Juggler Tolerate Retroactive 
2. Tap Outward Regard Artless Ambergris 
3. Scorch Southern Stave Depredation Achromatic 
4. Puddle _—_ Lecture Brunette Lotus Perfunctory 
5. Envelope Dungeon Hysterics Frustrate Casuistry 
6. Rule Skill Mars Harpy Piscatorial 
7. Health Ramble Mosaic Flaunt Sudorific 
8. Eye-lash Civil Bewail Ochre Parterre 

9. Copper Insure Priceless Milksop Shagreen 
10. Curse Nerve Disproportionate Incrustation Complot 


INTERPRETATION.—It is perhaps not surprising to find .the blind fall- 
ing below the seeing in extent of vocabulary. The slowness and laborious- 
ness of their reading puts a natural limit upon their chances of meeting new 
words in literature, and their restricted life experience in residential schools 
cuts them off from many currents of practical life. After making a scatter 
diagram of the scores and drawing the standard curves for the blind and 
the seeing from Plate III, e, teachers will be interested to examine the in- 
dividual records to see which words are commonly unfamiliar. This may 
give a clue to the special needs of the pupils and form a basis for concerted 
effort at introducing the pupils to objects and ideas not now included in the 
regular course of study. When this test is given individually to the pupils, 
as provided for in the Binet intelligence tests (5, 14), and the pupils are 
asked to define each word in the list, we find the same decided inferiority to 
the seeing, so we feel sure that there is nothing in the method of giving the 
group test which puts the blind at an unfair disadvantage. The fact that 
the curve for the blind runs close to the seeing norms for the years 10,11 _, _, 
and 12, is a hopeful sign. If the blind are not retarded at these ages, why /-2.<- 
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will it not be possible to bring them up to seeing levels after 12 years, if 
special effort along this line is made? 

For retesting, Terman’s second list of 50 words may be used, and then 
the lists published by Starch, Educ. Meas., pp. 38ff, or other lists made up 
directly from the dictionary according to his method—by taking the first 
word on every 23rd page of Webster’s New Internat. Dictionary (1910). 
Other lists are given by Whipple (33), II, 508ff. 


American history. 


Osyect.—The purpose of this test is to measure the extent of the pupils’ 
information in American history and their ability to make a practical, 
everyday use of their knowledge. 


MaTERIAL.—Embossed sheets and lists of questions from Harlan’s (15, 
16) Test of Information in American History. 


Metuop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and ask the pupils to 
write name, age, grade and the date at the top of the sheet. Then say: 


“T will now give you some general tests in American History. Do not write more 
than is necessary to answer the questions: just a word or a sentence will be sufficient.” 


* Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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Test I 


Pass the test sheets and then say: 


“Look at the list of names at the top of this sheet. I shall ask you some ques- 
tions which can be answered by writing one or another of these names on your slates. 
Put two or three answers on a line. 

“1, Near the close of the fifteenth century America was discovered by .......... 
whom? Write the answer. Read your list of names if you are uncertain. 

“2. The name of the man who is supposed to have discovered the Pacific Ocean 
EEA Ay ONE eh ? Write your answer. 

“3. The first President of the U. S. was .......... ? Write the answer. 

“4. What is the name of the distinguished Frenchman who aided the colonists in 
securing their independence? Write the answer. 

“5. Who surrendered to the Colonial troops at Yorktown? Write the answer.” 


Test II 


“Below the list of names you will find a list of terms used in American History. 
Give a particular example of each. I will give you an illustration of what I mean. 
If you came across the word ‘battle, you might write ‘Bunker Hill,’ or the name of 
any other battle in American history. On your slates I want you to write the term 
and then your example of it. You may write across the lines. When you have 
finished, put your hands in your laps and wait for the next test.” 


When all have finished, say: 


“All ready for test III. I shall mention a few places that are historically signifi- 
cant. After I have mentioned a place, I want you to state briefly the events which 
made the place historically significant.” 


Allow plenty of time for the writing, but do not let the test drag. 


1. Valley Forge 4. Lake Erie 
2. Gettysburg 5. Rio Grande River 
3. Mt. Vernon, Va. 


Test IV 


“Now please make brief answers to a number of questions. Wait till I give the 
signal before you begin to write. 
“\. Ii a neighbor were to present to you for your signature a petition to have 
some man removed from public office, 
“a. What would you do first? 
“b. Would you sign the petition ?” 


Repeat the whole question from “If a neighbor” to “petition” and then 
say, ‘“Now write brief answers to the two questions.” 
When all have finished, say: 


“Ready for another question. 2. If a man imprisoned in the county jail for some 
serious crime should be taken out by a mob with the intention of hanging him, 
“a, What ought to be done first? 
“b. Then what?” 


Repeat the whole question from “If a man” to “What?” and then say: 
“Now write brief answers to the two questions.” 


Test V 


“Read the list of names under the heading ‘Exercise 5. From this list I want 
you to select the names of two men who were prominent in each of the five periods 
of American History which I shall read to you.” 


After a short pause to allow the pupils to read the names, say: 


“1. The period of exploration and discovery. Select the names of two men who 
were prominent in the period of exploration and discovery, and write these two names 
on your slates. 
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“2. The period of Colonial growth. Select two names and write them on your 
slates, using a new line. 

“3. The revolutionary period. 

“4, The Civil War period. 

“5. The period from the Spanish War to the present time.” 


Test VI 
“Write the year in which each of the following 5 events occurred: 


“1, The discovery of America. Write the date. 

“2. The signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
“3. The settlement of Jamestown, Va. 

“4, The settlement of Plymouth Rock Colony. 

“5. The first battle of the American Revolution.” 


Test VII 


“Write the most important event connected with each of the following 5 dates: 
“1. 1803. Write. 2. 1820. 3. 1812. 4, 1765, 5, 1850.” 


Test VIII 


“I will now read to you four general statements concerning the history of our 
country. Prove that they are true by stating a typical example or instance in Ameri- 
can History which has shown them to be true. 


“1, One method employed by a nation in acquiring territory is by conquest. Write 
a typical example. 

“2. The final decision of civilized people is that the enslavement of one people by 
another is wrong. . 

“3. The National Congress has regarded unrestricted immigration as dangerous 
to the welfare of the nation. 

“4, An exaggerated idea of the power of the President has, at times, endangered 
the life of the President.” 


Test IX 


“I will now read you four topics of importance in the history of the U. S. 
Please state definitely in writing the significance of each. 


“1. Articles of Confederation. Write briefly, upon the Articles of Confederation. 
“2. Mason and Dixon’s line. Write. 

“3. Monroe Doctrine. 

“4. The tariff.” 


Test X 


_ “I will now read a list of five causes. Please write one very important immediate 
historical result of each. 


“1. Dred Scott decision. Write one very important immediate result of the Dred 
Scott decision. 

“2. The Embargo Act of 1807. Write. 

“3. Daniel Boone’s journey to Kentucky in 1786. 

“4, The ‘Spoils System.’ 

“5. The Lewis and Clark expedition.” 


ScorinGc.—With the aid of the following key, score each element in 
each exercise 2, 1 or 0 according as it is correct, half correct, or entirely 
wrong. The sum of all the points is 100, so the pupil’s score may be con- 
sidered a per cent. of correctness. 


Key for scoring the Harlan test in American history. 


EXERCISE I, PerFect Score, 10. 


1. Columbus (2 points). 2. Balboa (2). 3. Washington (2). 4. 
Lafayette (2). 5. Cornwallis (2). 


ExXeErCISE II, Perrect Score, 20. 
1. Plymouth, Virginia, etc. (2). 2. Boone, Lincoln, etc. (2). 
3. Paris, Hague, Joys, etc. (2). 4. DeSoto, Joliet, etc. (2). 
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. Emancipation, President’s Thanksgiving, etc. (2). 

. Lee, Grant, etc. (2). 

. Louisiana Purchase, Oregon Ter., etc. (2). 

. Missouri, 1850, etc. (2). 9. Gettysburg, Saratoga, etc. (2). 
. Dewey, Farragut, etc. (2). 


EXERCISE III, Perrect Score, 10. 


Washington’s quarters during the Revolution (2); Washington’s winter 
there (2) ; Suffering of troops (1). 

Decisive battle of Civil War (2); Lincoln’s speech (2); Battle of Civil 
War (2); Battle (1). 

Washington’s home (2); Washington’s birthplace (2). 

Perry’s victory (2) ; End of Erie Canal (1) ; Battle in War of 1812 (2). 

Disputed boundary between U. S. and Mexico (2) ; Mexican War (1); 
Border troubles (2). 


EXeErCISE IV, PERFECT Score, 4. 
a, Find out how he wanted to remove him (1); Investigate his actions, 
etc. (1). Read it, think it over, etc. (1). 
b. If I believed him guilty (1) ; Depends on his record, etc. (1). 
a. Call the police, notify sheriff, rescue man, etc. (1). 
b. Give him trial, fair trial, etc. (1). 


EXERCISE V, PERFECT Score, 10 (No credit given for more than two). 
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Raleigh (1); Magellan (1); Cabot (1). 

Smith (1); Penn (1); Stuyvesant (1). 

Burgoyne (1); Arnold (1); Washington (1). 

Lincoln (1); Sherman (1); Davis (1). 

Dewey (1); McKinley (1); Roosevelt (1); Edison (1). 


EXERCISE VI, PerFect Score, 10. 
1492 (2) 605 2. 177612). CSNY 2) AD APTS (2) 705. NOZO ea 


Exercise VII, PErrect Score, 10. 
Louisiana Purchase (2). 2. Missouri Compromise (2). 
War of 1812 or Second War with England (2). 
Stamp Act, or First Colonial Assembly, or Declaration of Rights (2). 
Compromise of 1850, or Omnibus Bill (2). 


Exercise VIII, Perrect Score, 8. 
Philippines, or Mexican Cession, etc. (2). 
Emancipation Proclamation, or 13th Amendment to Constitution (2) ; 
Civil War (1). 
Alien Law, or Chinese Immigration Act, etc. (2). 
Assassination of Lincoln, or Garfield or McKinley (2). 


Exercise IX, Perrect Score, 8. 
First attempt at national government, or Basis for constitution, etc. 
(2) ; Showed weakness of Colonial Government (1). 
Division between North and South, or Division between slave and free 
states (2). 
Protection against foreign interference, or Protection against entangling 
alliances, etc. (2). 
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4. Protects manufacturing, or source of revenue, or issue between political 
parties, etc. (2). 


EXERCISE X, PERFEcT Score, 10. 

1. Opened country to slavery, or set aside Compromise of 1850, or “Under- 
ground Railroad” (2). 

Stopping of trade and industry, or establishment of American manu- 
facturing (2). 

Settlement of Kentucky, or Westward Movement (2). 

Death of Garfield, or Civil Service Reform (2). 

Claim to Oregon, or Settlement of Oregon Territory, or Settlement of 
Northwest (2). 


ie A Sate 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the tentative standard curve for the blind from Plate III, f. As this 
test was given only to pupils from the 6th or 7th grade up, we have about 
one-fourth as many papers upon which to base the standards in this test for 
the blind, and only for the ages 15-20. Harlan gives standards by grades 
through the high school, which we have entered over the corresponding 
years. The blind pupils three or four years older, who are then studying 
U. S. history, do somewhat better than the 7th grade seeing norms, but show 
little improvement in the later years, making the curve almost a horizontal 
one. | 
Teachers will be interested to make a detailed study of the pupils’ 
answers to locate the type of mistake most commonly made—memory for 
dates, names and places, failure to appreciate causes and results, inability 
to make common sense judgments upon the information at hand, etc. Other 
tests may easily be made up, using the same form of question employed by 
Harlan, but covering the special periods or topics which a class has just 
finished. The same method may be used with European, Ancient, English, 
German or French history. 


The Starch dictionary spelling test. 


Osyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine the ability of the 
pupils to spell all sorts of English words. 

MaTERIAL.—Using Webster’s New International Dictionary (1910), 
Starch took out the first defined word on every even-numbered page. He 
then discarded technical, scientific and obsolete words, and arranged the 
600 words he had left alphabetically, according to size. From this long list, 
six lists of 100 words each were then formed by taking the Ist, 7th, 13th, 
etc., for one list, the 2nd, 8th, 14th, etc., for the second list, and so forth. 
He thus had 6 lists taken at random from the non-technical words of the 
English language, which may be found in his Educational Measurement 
(29), pages 90ff. Following is his second list, which was used in our survey. 
Each word is imbedded in a sentence to give a clue to its meaning and make 
definitions unnecessary. 


Air There is dust in the air. 
Cat The cat is by the fire. 

Hop Hop over this stick. 

Man That man is my friend. 
Row I can row a boat. 

Tap He will tap on the window. 
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Awry 
Blue 
Cast 
Corn 
Envy 
Feud 
Game 
Grow 
Home 
Knee 
Look 
Mold 
Part 
Ruin 
Take 
Tree 
Well 
Allay 
Blaze 


Buggy 
Clown 


Doubt 
False 
Forth 
Grass 
House 
Money 
Paper 
Quill 
Rough 
Shout 
Stick 
Swear 
Trump 
Whirl 
Action 
Bridle 
Charge 
Driver 
Finger 
Heaven 
Legend 
Motley 
Portal 


Recipe 
Scrape 
Simple 
Strain 
Weaken 
Breaker 
Congeal 
Disturb 


Her hat is awry. 

The sky is blue. 

They cast the anchor into the sea. 
Chickens like corn. 

Do not envy his riches. 

There had been a long feud between these families. 
Football is a rough game. 

Rain makes the grass grow. 

My home is in the country. 

He injured his knee. 

Look at this apple. 

Mold grows in damp places. 

He will do his part. 

War brings ruin to many homes. 
Take your books with you. 

This tree is very big. 

He does not feel well. 

The news will allay suspicion. 
See the fire blaze. 


A buggy is a kind of carriage. 
The clown was very funny. 
Do you doubt his word? 

The statement is false. 

He went forth to war. 

The grass is wet. 

I live in a brown house. 

Have you any extra money? 
This paper tears easily. 

He had a quill for a pen. 

The board is. rough. 

Hear the boys shout. 

The stamp will not stick. 

I was surprised to hear him swear. 
He had played his last trump. 
See the dancer whirl about. 
His action was quite natural. 
My horse wears a bridle. 


~How much will the man charge? 


He is a careful driver. 

I hurt my little finger. 

He had no hope of heaven. 

They told me an ancient legend. 

A motley crowd came to meet him. 
The church had a beautiful portal. 


Please give me the recipe for this cake. 
Scrape the mud off your shoes. 

This is a very simple story. 

The load is a great strain. 

Bad food may weaken the body. 

Each breaker hit the boat. 

Water will congeal in freezing. 

Noises disturb him. 
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Foreign 
Hoggery 
Meaning 
Onerate 
Provoke 
Salient 
Station 
Trample 
Abstract 
Bulletin 
Covenant 
Eugenics 
Friskful 
Luminous 
Opulence 
_ Planchet 
Reformer 


Thorough 
Watering 
Belonging 
Displayed 
Indention 
Mercenary 
Redevelop 
Senescent 
Uncharged 
Whichever 
Centennial 
Constitute 
Exaltation 
Invocative 
Personable 
Strawberry 
Concentrate 
Imaginative 
Mathematics 
Selfishness 
Collectivity 


Marriageable 
Agriculturist 


Quarantinable 
Relinquishment 


He has traveled in foreign countries. 
There were three hogs in his hoggery. 
What is the meaning of his action? 

To onerate means to load or burden one. 
Your behavior will provoke him. 

He showed us the salient points. 

Is there a railroad station near? 

Let no one trample on our flag. 

Abstract reasoning is difficult. 

Did they publish a bulletin to-day? 

A covenant is a solemn agreement. 
Eugenics is the science of being well-born. 
Young lambs are friskful. 

Luminous bodies give off light. 

Opulence means the same thing as wealth. 
A planchet is a flat piece of metal used in making coins. 
He tried to be a radical reformer. 


His work is very thorough. 

Let us go to a fashionable watering place. 

He visited a farm belonging to his friend. 

The merchant displayed his wares. 

An indention is a slight depression. 

Mercenary troops fight for money. 

To redevelop is to develop again. 

Senescent means growing old. — 

The guns were uncharged. 

Whichever way you turn you meet one of them. 

The school celebrated its centennial. _ 

A false statement does not constitute a proof. 

Exaltation is a state of mental elevation. 

Suppliants are invocative. 

Personable means having a good body or person. 

We like strawberry jam. 

Try to concentrate your mind on the job at hand. 

She was an imaginative child. 

Mathematics is an exact science. 

Selfishness is an unsocial trait. 

The collectivity means the people at large. 

His daughter was of a marriageable age. 

An agriculturist is a person occupied in cultivating 
the ground. 

Quarantinable means subject to quarantine. 

They demand the relinquishment of our claims. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“T am now going to see how well you can spell. I have here a list of 100 words. 
I will first pronounce a word, then use it in a sentence or define it, so you can see just 
what word you are to spell, and then pronounce it again. You will be allowed plenty 


of time to write. 


Please write across your lines.” 


Pronounce the words clearly, but do not sound them phonetically, nor 
inflect them in any way to give special aid to the students. Announce a 
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word, then give the sentence in which it is used, and then pronounce it 
again. The words and sentences may be given a second time if called for. 
When 25 words have been given, the students should be allowed at least a 
minute to rest. Similar pauses should be made after the 50th and the 75th 
word. 

As some of the words in this list are not common words, teachers are 
recommended to make sure of the pronunciations before beginning the test. 


Scorinc.—As there are 100 words in this list, the number correct will 
be a per cent. of correctness, and Starch assumes that since his list is a 
chance selection from the dictionary, the pupils may be considered capable 
of a similar per cent. of correctness in spelling any number of English 
words. The measurement will probably be still more accurate if another of 
Starch’s lists is used on a second day, and the average of the two tests taken 
as the index of spelling ability. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate IV, a. The 
curve for the blind shows a fairly regular upward trend from year to year, 
but at a slope which shows the blind more and more retarded in compari-( 
son with the seeing standards, as we go from the earlier to the later years. { 
Possibly this difference is to be explained by the fact that the blind read less” 
easily and widely than the seeing and thus have less opportunity to become 
acquainted with large numbers of words: to meet this difficulty teachers 
might encourage pupils to use a more varied vocabulary, learning the spell- 
ing as the words are adopted. It has been suggested that the use of con- 
tractions in writing tends to interfere with success in spelling, but inter- 
school comparisons fail to give evidence on this point. One might think 
that the lack of visual imagery might explain a considerable amount of poor 
spelling, since many of us spell by recalling how words look: but curves 
formed to show success in spelling by age at blinding indicate that those 
blinded at birth or in early infancy spell as well on the average as those who 
have lost their sight after some years of seeing experience. And the re- 
sults of the rote memory tests show that the blind are able successfully to 
substitute other imagery for visual imagery. There would seem to be no 
reason, therefore, why the blind should continue to be “notoriously bad 
spellers,” as one superintendent thinks they are. 

An obvious criticism of the Starch spelling test will at once occur to 
teachers: many words taken by chance from a dictionary are eminently 
unsuitable to give to pupils in the grades, and it would certainly do violence 
to the modern pedagogy of spelling to undertake to drill pupils on a list 
of difficult words which they would never voluntarily use in their own 
writing. The test is simply a measure of attainment, not an approved list 
of words for use in teaching spelling. 


The Ayres spelling test. 


Osyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine how well pupils can 
spell the words of every-day correspondence—the words they are sure to 
need in the more common forms of writing. 

MarterraL.—Ayres undertook to determine what words are most com- 
monly used, by examining business and family letters, newspapers and 
selections from standard literature. The material collected amounted to 
368,000 words written by 2,500 different persons. From this great mass of 
words, Ayres selected the 1,000 which were used the most times, divided 
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the 1,000 into lists of 20 and had them spelled by public school children in 
various cities. In all 70,000 children spelled 20 words each, making a total 
of 1,400,000 spellings, or an average of 1,400 spellings of each of the thou- 
sand words. On the basis of these results Ayres classified the words in 26 
groups, the words of each group being about equally difficult for school chil- 
dren of a given grade, as indicated by the number of failures. This classi- 
fied list, with the per cent. of pupils in each grade who spelled the words of 
each list correctly has been published as “The Ayres Measuring Scale for 
Ability in Spelling’ (1), and widely used in school surveys. To test a grade 
or an individual, one need only select 10 to 20 words from one of the lists 
and see whether the per cent. of words correctly spelled equals the standard © 
per cent. for pupils of that grade. Following are the lists of words used in 
our survey, imbedded in sentences to show their meaning. Most of these 
sentences were used by Hill (20) in a survey of city schools for the seeing, 
and include words upon which seeing pupils are expected to score 70 per 


cent. 


GRADE 3 
Fill Let us fill the pail with sand. 
Point I can point to the North Star. 
State What state do you live in? 
Ready We were ready just in time. 
Almost They almost missed their car. 
High The kite flies high in the wind. 
Event We read of a very strange event. 
Done The work was very well done. 
Pass The train will pass through the tunnel at night. 
Tuesday We shall go skating on Tuesday. 

GRADE 4 
Forty There were forty boys in the race. 
Rate The boat goes at a rapid rate. 
Children To-day the children will have great fun. 
Prison The robber was sent to prison. 
Title The story has a funny title. 
Getting We are getting our boat ready to sail. 
Need Fred will need more string for his top. 
Throw You watch when I throw the ball. 
Feel Do you feel well, Tom? 
Speak Let us speak to the little boy. 

GRADE 5 
Several We shall use several yards of ribbon. 
Leaving They will be leaving for home to-morrow. 
Publish Why not publish this story in the school papers? 
O’clock Our boat will sail at six o’clock to-night. 
Running Trout love to swim in running water. 
Known The story of Joe’s trip was not known that day. 
Secure We shall secure an Indian guide to lead us. 
Wait Time and tide wait for no man. 
Manner She speaks in such an odd manner. 
Flight They quickly put the enemy to flight. 
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Decide Let us decide at once. 
General I am sure it will help us in general. 
Manner He did it in such an odd manner. 
Too We must not hurry too fast. 
Automobile We shall have an automobile ride to-day. 
Victim He fell a victim to the enemy. 
Hospital We sent flowers to the sick at the hospital. 
Neither You must neither look nor listen, till I call. 
Toward The sun is moving toward the horizon. 
Business He did not like that kind of business. 
GRADE 7 
District We may move to another district. 
Consideration He gave the matter very little consideration. 
Athletic He has a fine athletic form. 
Distinguish We can easily distinguish sour from sweet. 
Evidence He gave good evidence of being honest. 
Conference We must attend the conference this evening. 
Amendment The amendment received a large vote. 
Liquor They voted against the sale of liquor. 
Experience We had a jolly experience on the trip. 
Receive We shall receive the message by wireless. 
GRADE 8 
Petrified We found some petrified wood. 
Tariff The tariff bill has passed in the Senate. 
Emergency In an emergency I might be able to do it. 
Corporation The business is run by a large corporation. 
Convenience The automobile is a great convenience. 
Receipt Weare in receipt of a note from James. 
Cordially She treated her little friend very cordially. 
Discussion The question raised a long discussion. 
Appreciate We always appreciate polite conduct. 
Decision He made a very wise decision. 


GRADE 6 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 


“IT am now going to give you two short lists of words to spell. I will first pro- 
nounce a word, then use it in a sentence, so you can see what word you are to spell, 
and then pronounce it again. You will be allowed plenty of time. Please write across 
your lines.” 


Pronounce the words clearly, but do not sound them phonetically, nor 
inflect them in any way to give special aid to the pupils. Announce a word, 
then give the sentence in which it is used, and then pronounce it again. The 
words and sentences may be given a second time if called for. 

Use first the list for the grade you are testing. Then after a rest of a 
minute or so use the list for the next higher grade. 

Scorinc.—Count up the number of words correctly spelled and multiply 
by 5 to get the per cent. of correctness. 

INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate IV, b. 
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Like the Starch reading test, described above, and the Hahn-Lackey geog- 
raphy test to be described later, the Ayres spelling test is a graded test, i.e. 
different tasks are set for children in the different grades, and in the Hahn- 
Lackey and the Ayres tests the children are expected to attain the same per 
cent. in each grade. But the great differences in age, ability, experience, 
etc., found in the small groups called grades in schools for the blind make 
it difficult to compare the attainments of the blind with the seeing. The 
_words used in our test are 70 per cent. words in schools for the seeing, but 
* since blind pupils seem to be retarded close to four years in their school #~ 
work, a considerable number of pupils were tested with lists much too easy 
for them. We have therefore set the standard of attainment for these lists 
two grades higher, i.e., we are demanding that the blind pupils who average 
four years older, do as well as seeing pupils two years older than the stand- 
ards set for the grades they are in. This brings the seeing curve in our 
diagram at 85 per cent., and seems to be about what one may expect of blind 
children from 10-14. From 15 years on, the curve for the blind takes a 
downward course, dropping to.70 per cent. in the oldest group. Here, evi- 
dently the lists were not too easy, but since all the words of the Ayres lists 
are common, every-day words which all the graduates of a school for the 
blind are likely to need to use, we think the 85 per cent. standard should be 
insisted on as the least one should expect. Pupils who are going to college 
or plan to become stenographers should be so thoroughly drilled on the 
1,000 words of the Ayres lists that their attainment would rise to 100 per 
cent. 

An interesting side light upon the spelling ability of pupils may be ob- 
tained by an examination of their written product when the spelling of 
words is not in the focus of attention, as it presumably is in a set spelling 
test. By making lists of words misspelled in written work in geography, 
English composition, etc., and drilling the pupils upon their weak points, 
with an analysis of the cause of their mistakes whenever possible, a great 
improvement in general spelling ability may be attained. Each pupil might 
well be urged to keep a personal list and review it at stated periods. We 
have made many such lists from the data collected in our survey and have 
come to agree with a statement which we read with a good deal of skep- 
ticism before the tests were begun: “There is probably not a single word in 
the English tongue of three or more letters, which is not constantly mis- 
spelled by some children above the fourth grade.” One is not surprised to 
find occasional phonetic misspellings like sower for sour, fense for fence, 
durt for dirt, ruff for rough, flor for floor, etc. It is perhaps not surprising 
that a common word like tight should be spelled incorrectly in four different 
ways by 8 different pupils in one schoolttte, thight, tipe and tigh. But we 
were not prepared to find mule spelled muel by six pupils, and mul, muwl, 
mewel and mue, respectively, by four others. 


Geographical information. 


Oxyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine the extent of the 
pupils’ information in geography, and their ability to use their knowledge 
in simple problems. 

MATERIAL.—Ten 66 per cent. questions from the Hahn-Lackey (13) 
Geography Scale for each grade. This scale is based upon 283,100 answers 
by 1,696 pupils in 12 schools for the seeing, and constructed in much the 
same way as the Ayres spelling scale. We have selected 5 memory ques- 
tions and 5 thought questions for each grade list. Copies of the whole scale 
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may be purchased of H. H. Hahn, Wayne State Normal School, Wayne, 
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FourTH GRADE 
Name four things out of which clothing is made.. 
Give two ways in which food, clothing, lumber and coal are brought 
to us. 
Name four continents. 
Name two necessary things that we get from the sun. 
Name four races of men. 


Give one way in which farming may be done in dry countries. 

Give two ways in which rivers are useful. 

Why should roads or streets be higher in the middle than on the sides? 
Where do plants get water? 

What makes clouds move? 


FirtrH GRADE 


Name the five great lakes of North America. 

What are the two largest cities of the United ibe? 

Name two ways in which the farmer helps to get food for us. 

Give two ways in which water gets away when it rains. 

What is the name of the circle extending around the earth midway 
between the poles? 


Why does not the water flow out of swampy places? 
Why do not the Eskimos build houses like ours? 
What is under the ocean? 

Where does the water in a well come from? 

Name two ways in which winds are useful. 


S1xTH GRADE 


Name four fur-bearing animals. 

Name four large rivers of Europe. 

Name two kinds of food that we get from animals. 

From what country do we get much of our coffee? 

Which is the largest and which is the smallest, the moon, the sun or 
the earth? 


What country of South America has a climate similar to ours? 
Why is it warmer in New Orleans than in Chicago? 

Why are camels such useful animals for traveling in desert places? 
What is the cause of day and night? 

What do the rivers do with the soil that they carry? 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
How are valleys made? 
Name two important crops raised in southern U. S. and tell why they 
are grown there. 
Name a mountain range and a river between Europe and Asia. 
What direction is Australia from Asia, and to whom does it belong? 
Name a large lake entirely in the United States. 


Why would you not expect Russia to have as many sailors as England? 
Why are the great plains just east of the Rocky Mountains not good 
for farming? 
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8. A doctor advises a patient to go to a region of light air and warm 
climate. Where would he go? 
9. What good may leaves do after they fall from the trees in autumn? 
10. In what part of Australia are most of the people found? 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and have pupils write 
name, age, grade and the date at the top. Then say: 

“I am now going to give you a test in geography. I will read to you 10 questions, 
one at atime. After I have read a question, I will give you a reasonable time to write 
the answer. Do not write the question: write only the number of the question, and 
your answer to it. 

“Are there any questions?” 

Give further information as needed and then say, “Ready,” and read 
the first question through slowly, twice, that everyone may be sure what 
it is. Then allow 2, 3, or even more minutes for the answer, as needed. 
Watch the pupils, and wait till most of them have finished. Then say, 
“Question 2 is this:” and read it. Thirty to forty minutes should be 
enough for the test. 

As this is a graded test, it will probably be better to give it to one grade 
at a time up to the 7th. But if two grades must be tested together, dictate 
the first question to one,grade, and while they are writing, dictate the first 
question for the other grade, etc. 


ScorinGc.—Compare the pupils’ answers with the following key, allow- 
ing full, half or no credit.as indicated below. Multiply the total credits by 
10 to change the score to per cent. right. Many of the questions admit of 
only one answer, but the scale contains some questions to which the answers 
may vary. In order that the scoring of the answers by teachers of different 
localities may be uniform and the scores comparable with those of the scale 
the authors suggest the following typical answers for full, half or no credit: 


Key for scoring the Hahn-Lackey geography test. 


FourRTH GRADE QUESTIONS 


Leather, wool, silk, cotton, fur, paper, etc. 

Any two: by railroad, wagon, mail, ships. 

N. Am., S. Am., Africa, Eurasia, Australia, Europe, Asia. 

Heat, light. 

Caucasian or White; Indian or Red; Mongolian or Yellow; Ethiopian, 
Negro, or Black; Malay or Red. 


ee 


Irrigation. 

Any two: fish, navigation, sport, water-power, drains the land. 
For drainage, so road won’t be washed out, etc. 

From the earth, from the air, from rain, from springs. 

Winds, breezes, air, atmosphere. 
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FirtH GRADE QUESTIONS 

Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario. 

New York, Chicago. 

Any two lines of work: Plants grain and harvests it; raising cattle and 
farming; raises crops and milks; farming and selling things. Allow 
half credit for only one line of work. 

4. Evaporation, absorption, runs away. 

5. Equator. 


Soothe Sos 
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Because they are low, because they have no outlet. 

They have no wood, can’t make bricks. 

Earth, land, rock, stone, mountains, sand, plains, plateaus. 

(Any answer indicating a knowledge of the bed of the ocean.) 

Out of the ground, from veins, springs, from little streams under 
the ground, from moisture in the ground. 

(Any answer clearly implying underground source.) 


Me OS 


10. Any two: Bring rain, turn mills, fresh air, makes temperature equal, 
makes pressure equal, scatters seeds, causes ocean currents. 
SIxTH GRADE QUESTIONS 
1. Any hairy animal. 
2. Danube, Rhine, Rhone, Thames, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, Dneiper, Don, 
Volga, Dwina, Seine, Loire, Tiber, and others. 
3. Different kinds of meat are credited as only one kind of food. 
4. Brazil, S. Am., Mexico, Central America. 
5. Sun, moon. 
6. Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay. 
7. Rays fall more vertically, farther south, nearer the equator. 
Give no credit for ocean breezes, gulf stream. 
8. Capacity for water, can go a long time without drink. 
9. Turning, revolution, or revolving of earth on axis. 
10. Let it down in the valleys or sea, leave it on the bank, form islands, 
drop it at the mouth, drop it when the current is not swift. 
(Any answer that indicates that rivers take soil from one place and put 
it in another place.) 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
1. Streams. Give half credit for glaciers, folding of crust. 
2. For first part any two of the following: cotton, rice, sugar-cane, fruit, 
corn, garden truck. 
For second part: Long warm growing season with plenty of rain. 
3. Ural Mountains and Ural River. 
4. South East, and belongs to England. 
5. Lake Michigan, Salt Lake. 
6. Has few seaports, coast frozen up most of year. 
7. No rain, no water, no rivers. 
8. High parts of southern U. S. or Europe, etc. 
9. Mulch, soil, enrich soil. 
10. Around the coast, southeastern coast, northern coast, etc. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate IV, c. As 
_we have seeing standards only to the seventh and eighth grades, we cannot 
say what would be the course of the curve in the later teens; but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that after pupils drop the study of geography they 
would not do so well in a test as they would when the subject is fresh. A 
drop of this sort occurs in the curve for the blind. 

After using this test, it is quite worth while to study the nature of the 
mistakes made, and to determine whether the memory questions (the first 
five in each list) or the thought questions (the second five) make the 
greater difficulty. 

By means of the scale published by Hahn and Lackey, other tests 
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similar to the above may be given, selecting other questions of the same er 
of different difficulty as indicated in the scale. 


The Courtis map test (7). 


| OsyEct.—The aim of this test is to determine how clear an idea the 
pupils have of the location of the states of the Union on a map which is 
probably of a different size from the one used in their class work. 


MATERIAL.—Paper map of the U. S. embossed on a sheet 20 by 16 
inches, 150 miles to an inch. The boundary lines of the states, the water of 
the Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico and the Great 
Lakes are indicated in the customary ways. In each state except the small- 
est, one or two cities are indicated by large dots, and a number printed with- 
out the number sign, using Braille in some maps and N. Y. point in others. 


MetHop.—Pass around blank sheets of paper and ask the pupils to 
write name, age, grade and the date at the top of the sheet. Then pass one 
map to each pupil and give the following instructions: 

“T want to see how well you can locate the different states on this paper map of 
the whole U. S. Please examine the maps. You will notice that only the coast lines, 
state boundaries, and a few cities are indicated. Near the middle of each state you 
will find a number, without the number sign. I am going to ask you to find various 
states on the map, one at a time as I read the names. When I name a state, you will 
please find it on the map, read the number printed in it, and then write the number 
and the name of the state on your slates.” 

Allow about 30 seconds for examination of the map and then say: 

“T will illustrate with the state in which your school is located. All find 
on the map. What is its number ?—————.. Yes. Now please write this number and 
the name of the state on your slates. You may use contractions or abbreviations in 
writing the names. I will give the customary abbreviations as I go along. 

“Now we are ready for the test. I will read the name of a state; you will find 
the state on the map, read its number silently, and then write its number and name on 
your papers. You may put several answers on each line. Do not try to go back and 
change any answers. Does everyone understand?” 

Answer questions about procedure and then read the states in the fol- 
lowing order, omitting the home state used as an example. Use the form 
of words indicated below. Allow 45 to 60 seconds for the pupils to find 
each state and to write the number and name. 


List of states to be located. 


California: write the number and then C-a-l. 
Maine: Write the number and then M-e. 


Texas, Tex., Florida, Fla., Pennsylvania, Pa. 
Georgia, Ga., Washington, Wash., Tennessee, Tenn., 
Michigan, Mich., Montana, Mont., North Dakota, N. D., 
Ohio, O., Maryland, Md., Connecticut, Conn., 
Rhode Island, R. I., Massachusetts, Mass., New York, N. Y., 
Virginia, Va., Oregon, Ore., Illinois, Ill, 
Wisconsin, Wis., Kentucky, Ky., New Hampshire, N. H., 
Louisiana, La., New Jersey, N. J., Missouri, Mo., 
Minnesota, Minn., Vermont, Vt., Delaware, Del., 
South Carolina, S. C., Colorado, Colo., Kansas, Kan., 
Indiana, Ind., West Virginia, W. Va., Iowa, Ia., 

Nebraska, Neb., North Carolina, N. C., Alabama, Ala., 

South Dakota, S. D., Mississippi, Miss., Wyoming, Wy., 
Utah, Utah, Idaho, Idaho, Oklahoma, Ok., 

New Mexico, N. M., Arizona, Ariz., Nevada, Nev. 


Arkansas, Ark., 
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When all have finished the test with the states, say: 


“Now I want to make a similar study of cities. Find on the map (naming 
the city in which the school is located). What is the number of the state in which 
is located? Yes. Now write the number of the state and the name of this 
city on your papers. You need not write the name of the state, just the number of 
the state and the name of the city. You may use contractions or abbreviations as 
before. I will suggest abbreviations. Write several answers on a line. Do not try 
to go back and correct answers, as time will not be allowed for this. Does everyone 
understand just what is to be done?” : 








Answer questions about procedure and then read the cities in the fol- 
lowing order and in the formula suggested, allowing about 30 seconds for 
each city. 


“Chicago: write the number of the state in which Chicago is located 
and the abbreviation, Chi. 

“San Francisco: write the number of the state in which San Francisco 
is located and then the abbreviation, San. F. 


Buffalo, Buff., New Orleans, N. O., Duluth, Dul., 
Pittsburgh, Pitts., Detroit, Det., Portland, Port., 
Savannah, Sav., Philadelphia, Phil., Seattle, Sea., 
Galveston, Gal., Ste altheestonts Boston, Bost., 
Omaha, Om., Ste Guiss) Sty la. Milwaukee, Mil., 
New York, N. Y., Kansas City, Kan., Los Angeles, Los. A., 
Cleveland, Clev., Baltimore, Balt., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Louisville, Louis., Denver, Den., Cincinnati, Cin., 

Salt Lake City, S. L., Rochester, Roch., Memphis, Mem., 


Richmond, Rich., 


SCORING.—Score the pupils’ papers with the aid of the following key, 
counting one for each correct answer. There are 48 states and 30 cities in 
the lists, but from these numbers the home state and home city must be 
subtracted. 


Key to the Braille map of states. 


Cal. Me. Tex. Fla. Pa. Ga. Wash. Tenn. Mich. Mont. N. D. Ohio 
hea gen a ta Wi Aa ke poo RO gar 3 23 


Md. Conn. R. I. Mass. N. Y. Va. Ore. Ill. Wis. Ky. N. H, La. 
Cee ree lH ai Bag his Miami onl age Qui May 


N. J. Mo. Minn. Vt. Del. S. C. Colo. Kan. Ind. W, Va, Iowa 
Sie he 45: 7 2 36 26 19 34 4 40 


Neb. N.C. Ala. S.D. Miss. Wy. Utah Idaho Ok. N.M. Ariz. 
10 Se ote Uhr ae ao 29 47 16 35 37 30 


Nev. Ark. 
20 8 45 


Key to the N. Y. point map of states. 
Same as above except in the following: 


Conn. Del. Md. Mass. R.I. Vt. 
3 9 7 8 Me 5 
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Key to the Braille map for cities. 


Chi. San. F. Buff. N.O. Dul. Pitts. Det. Port. Sav. Phil, Sea, 
29 41 32 11 4428 12. 018.43 31 28 14 


Gal. St.P. Bost. Om. St. L. Mil. N.Y. Kan. Los, A, Clev. Balt. 
21 44 3 10 15 24 32 15 41 33 9 


Ind. Louis. Den. Cin. Salt.L. Roch. Mem. Rich. 
34 38 26 v3 47 ae 42 48 


Key to N. Y. point map for cities. 
Same as above except in the following: 
Bost. Balt. 
8 7 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
compare them with the standard scores for the blind and the seeing in 
Plate IV, d. The curve for the blind obtained by the use of this test is the 
most irregular curve we have found, and even when smoothed for publica- 
tion in this manual the curve probably has little value. There would seem 
to be no relation between ability to locate states on our paper map, and the 
age of the pupils tested. On the assumption that pupils born blind or 
blinded in early infancy might be at a disadvantage in this test since they 
would probably not have the help of visual imagery, we made a second curve 
based on age at blinding, but this is as irregular and difficult to explain as 
the other. It runs from scores of 10 or 11 for the group blinded at birth or 
in the first or second year, to 20 for the pupils blinded in the 3rd, 4th and 
5th years, and down to 13 or 14 for those blinded after the 5th year. On 
the other hand, the use of this test seems to have demonstrated the neglect 
of map work in various grades and schools. If the totally blinded and those 
who lost their sight at birth can do as well with a map of a new size as those 
with visual imagery (and our results seem to make this plain, for we have 
some scores as good as the seeing norms from children born totally blind), 
there would seem to be good ground for the wider use of paper and other 
maps as an aid in geography work. 

We are giving no curves for the test with cities. Such poor work was 
made of the test with states (the median attainment for the 409 pupils 
tested being only 11 states correct), that it seemed hardly worth while to 
give the second part of the test. Teachers using this Manual, however, 
may wish to give the test for states at the beginning of their year and the 
test with the cities after the pupils have studied the map for a few months. 


Rate of writing on slates, mechanical writers or typewriters. 


Oxyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine the speed of writing 
attained by the blind. 

MaTERIAL.—Paper and slate, mechanical writer or typewriter. 

MetTuop.—Provide the pupils with their favorite writing equipment and 
pass around sheets of paper. Have all write name, age, grade and the date 
at the top and the name of the apparatus used,—-slate, Hall, type, etc. Then 
say: 

“Now I want to see how rapidly you can write without making mistakes. When 

I give you the signal to start, I want you all to write the first verse of a poem you 
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all know—Mary had a little lamb. Let’s say it over a few times to make sure that 
everyone will remember all the words. Now all say with me: 


“Mary had a little lamb 
Whose fleece was white as snow; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.” 


Then say: 
“Are there any words that you cannot spell?” 


In the lower grades make sure of little, lamb, whose, fleece, white, 
snow, and everywhere Say: 


“We want to make sure of the spelling now, so you won't have to stop and think 
about it when you are writing rapidly.” 
When all are sure of the spelling say: 


“When I give the signal, I want you to write these lines over and over as rapidly 
as you can without mistakes, until I tell you to stop. I shall let you write for 3 min- 
utes. When you have written the 4 lines through once, begin at the beginning and 
write them again, and again, and so on till I tell you to stop. Now does everyone 
understand just what is to be done?” 


When all understand, say, “Ready, begin.” At the end of 3 minutes 
say, “All stop!” 

Scortnc.—Count the total number of letters written, paying no atten- 
tion to Braille errors or errors in spelling. Count each contraction as one 
letter, and each capital sign, punctuation mark, etc., as one letter. Divide 
the total by 3 to get the rate per minute. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
copy the curves for the blind from Plate IV, e. The curve for writing on 
slates shows normal progress from year to year, and indicates that the blind 
write about one-half as fast with the stilus as seeing pupils do with pencils 
(12). The curve for the typewriters by age groups is much more irregular 
and shows little progress from year to year. Further correspondence with 
the six schools in which typewriters were used for this test gives the expla- 
nation—typewriting is begun in a different grade in each school, one school 
beginning it regularly in the 4th grade, another in the 5th, etc., up to the 9th. 
We shall therefore base our curve for typewriting upon the number of years 
the pupils have been using the typewriter, and would suggest that teachers 
using this test follow a similar plan in making comparisons. Hall Braille- 
writers were used by only 34 pupils of widely different ages and grades. 
Their median attainment of 96 letters per minute will give some indication 
of their speed. These pupils averaged a little over 4 years experience with 
the Hall writer at the time our test was made. 


Practical information. 
Osyect.—The purpose of this test is to measure the pupils’ knowledge 
of objects and ideas of common occurrence in everyday life. 


MartertaL.—An embossed sheet upon which the following groups of 
words from Pressey’s Group Point Scale (26), test 9, have been printed. 


Examples: 
man train 
cow mule 
hen horse 
dog bicycle 
cat steamboat 
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1 2 3 4 5 
water string milk drop the handkerchief Fourth of July 


wood chalk salt football Washington’s Birthday 
cork steel bread baseball Memorial Day 
sand glass fish hide and seek Thanksgiving Day 
iron pencil meat checkers Labor Day 

6 7 8 9 10 
scissors policeman bill smallpox weaver 
chisel sheriff coins scarlet fever cabinet-maker 
plane senator check measles riveter 
saw mayor draft tuberculosis _ typesetter 
knife representative stamps diphtheria coal-picker 


Merrnuop.—Pass around sheets of paper and have pupils write name, 
age, grade and the date at the top. Then pass the sheets for the test and say: 


“On the sheets I have given you, you will find a number of groups of words. The 
first group reads,—‘Man, cow, hen, dog, cat.’ Now which of these five animals usually 
lives the longest?’ Get the answer, “Man.” ‘Which one usually lives the shortest 
wee i Get the answer, “Hen.” Write the names of these two animals on your 
sheets.” 


When all have finished writing, say: 


“Now look at the second group,—train, mule, horse, bicycle, steamboat.’ Of these 
five, which goes the fastest?’ Get answer, “train.” “Please write that down. Which 
goes the slowest?” Get answer, “mule.” “Write that down.” 

“Now you will work through the other lists and write the answers without saying 
them aloud. Read the list numbered 1 and decide which thing is the heaviest and 
which is the lightest. Write these down on your papers, the heaviest first and then 
the lightest. Use a new line for each list of words.” 


Allow one minute for writing and then say: ‘Now look at number 2, 
and decide which thing is hardest to break and which is easiest to break. 
Write these down, the hardest first and then the easiest.” It is not essential 
that the pupils be limited to exactly one minute, but this time will probably 
be sufficient. 

Allow one minute for writing and then say: “Now look at number 3, 
and decide which thing costs most and which costs least. Write these two, 
first the one that costs most, and then the one that costs least.” 

Proceed in similar fashion with the others, repeating the directions each 
time, as in the above examples. 


4. The game that takes most people to play and the game that takes 
fewest to play. 

5. The holiday that comes nearest to New Years and the holiday that 
comes nearest to the middle of the year. 

6. The tool that is hardest to sharpen and the tool that is easiest to 
sharpen. 

7. The most important man and the least important man. 

8. The safest way to send money and the least safe way. 

9. The disease that it takes longest to get well from and the disease 
that one recovers from most quickly. 

10. The man who must have most skill and the least skilled worker. 


Scortnc.—Score the pupils’ papers according to the following key. 
Allow one point of credit for each correct answer. If two correct answers 
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are given, but in the wrong order, allow % credit for each: if one correct 
and one incorrect answer is given, but in the wrong order, allow 1% credit 
for the correct answer. If more than two answers are given for any group, 
allow no credit. Multiply the score by 5 to get the per cent. of correctness 
in the test. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
compare them with the standard scores for the blind and the seeing in 
Plate IV, f. The curve for the blind in this test is the most regular curve 
we have found, thus indicating that the blind show quite regular annual 
additions to the kind of knowledge measured by this test. As one might 
expect, the blind are distinctly below the seeing in general information, the 


“ curves indicating an apparent retardation of four years in each age group; 


from 10-16, and of five years in the 17 and 18 year groups. On the other 
hand, the possession of sight in the early years of life does not seem to give 
the pupils any great advantage in this test: the median score for those 
blinded at birth or during the first three years is 55 per cent. in this test, 
for those blinded in the fourth, fifth or sixth years, 60 per cent., and for 
those blinded after the sixth year, 65 per cent. Moreover, some pupils 
blinded from birth or early infancy make very excellent scores in this test, 
so that one may fairly hope to bring a large proportion of the blind up to 
seeing levels by enriching their life experience as suggested in the discussion 
of the vocabulary test. 


Rote memory. 


Oxnyect.—The purpose of this test is to see how well pupils can retain 
lists of disconnected items, thus giving some cue to their native retentiveness 
for details. 


MatTeErRIAL.—The following lists of words modified from that given by 
Pressey (26) in test 1 of his Group Point Scale. 


Metuop.—Pass around sheets of paper and have pupils write name, 
age, grade and the date at the top of the sheet. Then say: 


“Now I want to see how well you can remember words that I read to you. Please 
listen carefully as I shall read the words only once. Do not write while I am reading: 
wait till I am through and then write what I tell you to write. You may write across 
your lines till I tell you to start a new line. 

“The first list of words is,—Cat, baby, cow. What word came after baby?” Get 
answer “cow,” and then say, 

“The second list of words is,—Paper, watch, ink. What words came after paper?” 
Get answer, “watch” and then say, 

“Now we are ready for the test. I will give you a list of four words and you will 
write one of them; then I will give you another list, and another, and another, till the 
test is finished. Does everyone understand?” 


When all are ready, give the test, using the same formula as above, 
speaking the words distinctly and at the rate of one word a second. Allow 
time for writing one word, and watch pupils to see that they do not write 
the whole list. Do not emphasize the words italicized. 


“The third list of words is,—Spoon, horse, chair, stone. Write the word that 
came after spoon. 

“The fourth list is—Mouse, rat doll, bough. Write the word that came after 
doll, etc.” 
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5. Wind, rain, pig, stick. 
6. Ground, head, shoe, clock, boy. 


“Now begin a new line on your papers.” 


7. Snow, heart, lamb, girl, dish. 
8. Street, shelf, sled, rice, board. 
9. Tongue, bag, wood, book, saw.. 
10. Dirt, milk, desk, hand, cat, floor. “New line.” 


11. Ice, cord, neck, hoe, roof, pin. 
12. Flour, ship, well, porch, child, cook. 
13. Point, chain, store, guide, duck, nose. 
14. Ball, glass, man, hat, fork, brush, tree. “New line.” 


15. Rake, hill, friend, map, sash, tea, wrist. 

16. Goose, fruit, ear, case, wheat, chalk, knee. 

17. Pail, cot, eye, hinge, sink, limb, plant. 

18. Coat, salt, dog, ring, dress, box, house, plate. “New line.” 


19. Leg, pump, tooth, bat, corn, gun, drain, meal. 
20. Grass, fig, mouth, cork, tie, key, spring, band. 
21. Bed, watch, pin, cow, knife, fence, foot, slate, block. 
22. Bread, girl, net, club, hen, glove, cup, arm, pill, belt. 


Scortnc.—Check up the pupils’ papers by reference to the following 
key, allowing one count for each word correctly reported, or for a word 
closely resembling the correct word in sound, thus providing for difficulty in 
hearing. Multiply the score by 5 to change it into per cent. of correctness. 


Key for the Pressey rote memory test. 


Horse Dish Roof Tea Bat 
Bough , Shelf Porch Ear Tie 
Pig Wood Chain Hinge Fence 
Clock Desk Fork Box Club 


_ INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
compare them with the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from 
Plate V, a. This is one of the few tests in which the blind get a higher 
score than the seeing. As arranged by Pressey, the test began with a list of 
three words, and ended with a list of seven words; but preliminary tests in 
two of the large schools for the blind gave so many perfect or nearly perfect 
scores that we felt the test was too easy for the best pupils. The curve 
given for the blind was obtained by the use of the lists given above, begin- 
ning with four words and ending with ten. The curve for the seeing was 
obtained by deducting five from the published norms, since the first five easy 
lists printed by Pressey were omitted. But as some of the seeing might 
have done well with our more difficult lists, our seeing curve may be too low. 
It is interesting to note that the curve for the blind is horizontal and shows 
no upward trend from year to year, except at the end. The curve for the 
blind is nearly horizontal when drawn by age at blinding, also, those blinded 
at birth or during the first 3 years having a score of 55 per cent., those 
blinded from the 4th to the 9th years a score of 45 per cent., 10th to 12th 
years a score of 50 per cent., and 13th year upward a score of 55 per cent. 
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Logical memory. 


Osject.—The purpose of this test is to measure the pupils’ ability to 
retain and recall ideas, as indicated by their success in answering questions 
upon a simple story, and to resist suggestive or “leading” questions. 


Matertat.—The following story and questionnaire from test 5 in 
Pressey’s Group Point Scale (26). 


MetHop.—Have pupils write name, age, grade and the date at the top 
of a sheet of paper and then say: 


“TI am going to read you an article from a newspaper. I want you to listen very 
carefully, for I shall read it only once, and then I shall ask you to answer questions 
about it. This is the article: 


“Rast Chicago, January 17.—A fire on Washington Street, early this morning, 
destroyed Smith’s grocery store, a barn and two dwelling houses near. The loss was 
about $12,000 and was partly covered by insurance. Six gallons of kerosene in the 
rear of the store burned fiercely, and made the fire hard to put out, because throwing 
on water only spread the flames. Mr. Smith lived over the store with his wife, two 
sons and a daughter. The youngest, Mary, five years old, was made unconscious by 
the smoke and was rescued by a neighbor with some difficulty. The younger son, 
Harry, seven years old, helped his father in removing some of the goods from the 
burning store. Sparks, carried by a strong west wind, spread the fire to the adjoining 
buildings. Some think the fire was accidental, but the cash drawer was found open 
and empty, so the fire was probably set to conceal a robbery.’ ” 


Be sure to read the article slowly and distinctly and in an interesting 
tone and manner. As soon as you have finished, say: 


“Now I will ask you a few questions. Write the answers on your papers, using 
only a single word for an answer each time,—a name, a number, yes, or no. In each 
case, please write the number of the question and then your answer, so I may be sure 
just which answer you mean to make to each question. Put only one answer on a line. 


“Question 1: Were the buildings insured? Question 1.” 


Allow a brief period for writing and then say: 


“Question 2: Was the oldest child overcome by smoke? Question 2.” 


Proceed in similar fashion with the other questions, giving the number 
of the question before and after the question itself. 


3. Was she rescued by her father? 
4. How many children were there in all? 
5. Was Harry five or ten years old? 
6. How many dwelling houses were burned? 
7. Was the kerosene the cause of the fire? 
8. How many gallons of kerosene were there? 
9. Was the wind blowing from the north? 
10. What was the youngest child’s name? 
11. Did Mr. Smith live in one of the adjoining houses? 
12. Was the fire in the summer time? 
13. Was Mrs. Smith badly burned? 
14. On what street was the store? 
15. On what day of the month did the fire take place? 
16. Did the fire burn three or five buildings? 
17. How great was the loss? 
18. In what part of Chicago was the fire? 
19. How much money was found in the cash drawer? 
20. Did the fire burn down a drug store? 
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Scorinc.—Compare the pupils’ papers with the following key, and 
allow one credit for each correct answer. Multiply this score by 5 to get 
the per cent. of correctness. 


1. Yes, or partly 11. No 

2. No, or youngest 12. No, or winter, or January 
3. No, or neighbor 13. No 

4. Three 14. Washington 

5. Neither, or 7 . 15, LAH 

6. Two 16. Neither, or four 

7. No 17. $12,000 

8. Six 18. East 

9. No, or west 19. None, or empty 

10. Mary 20. No 3 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the results and draw the 
standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate V, b. These curves 
are close together and show the same general upward trend from year to 
year. One might expect the blind to excel the seeing in this test on the 
ground that they are perhaps read to more than the seeing. But this advan- 
tage may be counteracted by the fact that the seeing have more chance to 
see actual situations like the one described, and therefore have a better basis 
for associative retention. Teachers should note especially the reactions of 
their pupils to the “leading questions”—2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 19, 20. 


Opposites. 


Oxsjyect.—The purpose of this test is to determine how well the pupils 
are able to use simple language relations in an intelligent way. The test 
shows a high correlation with other tests of intelligence and has been much 
used in series of tests for vocational guidance. 


MatTeriaAL.—The following list of easy opposites from test 4 in the 
Pressey Group Point Scale (26). 


MetTHop.—Have the pupils write name, age, grade and the date at the 
top of a sheet of paper and then say: 


“What is the opposite of ‘poor’? If you are not poor, what are you?” Get an- 
swer, “Rich,” and then say: 

“Tf you are not quick, what are you?” Get answer, “Slow.” 

“What is the opposite of ‘hot’?” Get the answer, “Cold.” 

“Now I will read you a list of twenty words, one at a time. As I read each word, 
you are to think of its opposite, and write that on your papers. Do not write down 
the word that I give; write its opposite. Put five opposites on a line. I will tell you 
when to start a new line. If you are not able to think of the opposite of some words, 
leave a blank space of ten cells and listen for the next word.” 


Read the words slowly and distinctly, allowing from 10-15 seconds for 
each opposite. Say, “New line” after each five words. 


Bad Light From Bless 
Short Day Top Country 
Little Thick Apart Past 
Black Few Less Motion 
High Peace Never If. 

New line. New line. New line. 
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Scorinc.—Compare the pupils’ results with the following key, giving 
one point of credit for each correct opposite. Multiply the result by 5 to 
get per cent. of correctness. ) 


Key for the Pressey opposites test. 


Good Heavy, dark ‘To, toward Curse 

Tall, long Night Bottom City, town | 
Big, large Thin Together Future, coming, to come 
White Many More Rest 

Low War Ever, always — Unless 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 


draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate V,c. The 
’ blind test below the seeing although the test is given in a way that would 


seem to be to the advantage of the blind. When testing the seeing, a sheet 
of paper is handed out upon which the test words are printed in two col- 
umns, with the three examples at the top. After explaining the method of 
giving the test, three minutes are allowed for writing the 20 opposites, and 
failure to complete the list reduces the score. The blind are rated only on 
the quality of their responses and not on their speed. 

Teachers in the elementary grades will be interested in making up 
opposites tests to introduce the play or game element into language work, 
spelling, etc. 

Teachers of high school pupils will be interested to test their pupils 
with more difficult lists of opposites and with more advanced instructions, 
as in the following test, modified from Means (23): 


“TI will read you a list of words, one at a time. As I read a word, you are to 
think of its opposite and write that on your papers. For instance, if the word ‘Black’ 
occurs you should write ‘White. The opposite you write must belong to the same 
part of speech as the word in the list. Phrases and words formed by prefixing ‘Non’ 
are counted wrong.” 


List 1 from Means, with value of a correct response. 


1 Full 3 Despondent 5 Reveal 10 Analytical 

1 Dim 4 Doubtful 5 Join 11 Loquacious 
1 Blunt 4 Busy 7 Permanent 11 Sacred 

1 Pessimistic 4 Abstract 7 Obnoxious 12 Spurious 

2° Public 4 Foreign 7 Victorious 14 Facility 

¢ Spend 4 Simple 8 Proficient 14 Pride 

2 Graceful 4 Extravagant 8 Rigid 17 Parsimony 
2) Ancient 4 Dangerous 9 Orthodoxy 22 Suave 

3  Barbarous 5 Defective 


Means prints a key giving standard lists of acceptable responses, some 
being allowed half and some full credit. 

Teachers may also find it advantageous to give the test as it is arranged 
in the Army Alpha test series (35). Pairs of words are presented and the 
persons tested are asked to decide whether the pair means the same thing 
or the opposite. 


Analogies. 


Oxsyect.—This test has been widely used in series of tests intended to 
measure general intelligence. It is intended to measure the facility of the 
pupils in carrying on a simple reasoning process with familiar ideas. 
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MatTeriaL.—The following groups of words from test 10 in the 
Pressey Group Point Scale (26). 


Metuop.—Have the pupils write name, age, grade and the date at the 
top of a sheet of paper and then say: 


“IT am going to read you some lists of words. I shall read three words: you are 
to supply a fourth. Girl-woman: boy—what?” Get the answer, “Man.” “Yes, man, 
of course. When a girl grows up she is a woman; when a boy grows up he is a man. 
So ‘man’ is the word needed to finish the meaning of the other three. 

“Take another example. Sun—day: moon—what? The sun shines during the day, 
and the moon shines, when?” Class answers, “Night.” “Yes, ‘night’ is the right word 
because it finishes the meaning of the other words. 

“Take another example still. Good—bad: big—? There is good and bad, and 
Dig and what?” Class answers, “Little” or “Small” “Yes, little or small should come 
aiter Dig. 

“Now I will read you a number of these lists of three words. Each time you are 
to think what word is needed to finish the meaning of the other three and write that 
fourth word on your papers. Do not write the three words that I read, just the 
fourth word that you think should be added. Write five answers to a line. If you 
cannot think what word is needed in any list, block out the space and wait for the 
next list. Does everyone understand?” 


Read the lists slowly and distinctly. Allow from 15-20 seconds for the 
written response and then say, “Next” to get the pupils’ attention. Then 
give the next list. When five lists have been given say, “Begin a new line.” 


Woman—girl: man—? Hill—valley: high— 
Kitten—cat: puppy— Arm—elbow: leg— 
Sky—blue: grass— Truth—falsehood: straight line— 
Fire—warm: snow— © Like—friend: hate— 
Winter—autumn: summer— Teach—learn: teacher— 
New line New line 
Horse—trot: fish— Known—unknown: past— 
Long—short: thick— Little—small: ancient— 
Train—land: boat— Water—pipe: electricity— 
Oyster—shell: banana— Age—youth: autumn— 
Mother—daughter: father— Failure—laziness: success— 
New line 


Scor1nc.—Compare the pupils’ papers with the following key, crediting 
one point for each correct response. Multiply the score by 5 to get the per 
cent. of correctness. 


Key to Pressey’s analogies test. 


Boy Swim Low Future, coming 

Dog Thin Knee Old, antique 

Green Water, sea, Crooked, curved Wire, conductor 

Spring tye ocean Enemy, foe Spring 

Cold Peel, skin | Pupil, scholar, ; { Energy, industry, ea 
Son student’ | labor, zeal, diligence, etc. 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ scores and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate V, d. The 
curve for the blind shows the same upward trend with the years as is shown 
in the curve for the seeing, though there is less difference in the age groups 
among the blind. 

A study of the individual papers will shed considerable light upon the 
thought processes and general information of the pupils. 
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An interesting form of this test is included in the Army Alpha intelli- 
gence series. Forty lists are presented to the subject, comprising two re- 
lated words as in our test, and a third word followed by four alternative 
words from which the subject is to select the best. For instance: Sky— 
blue: grass—table, green, warm, big. In the volume published by Yoakum 
and Yerkes (35) five forms of the Alpha test are presented, thus giving us 
five times forty lists of analogies, a wealth of material for the use of this 
test in language and other classes. 


Logical judgment. 


Osyect.—This is another test of simple reasoning, but upon a slightly 
higher plane than the Opposites and Analogies tests just described. Here 
it is necessary to classify a group of words in such a way that one of them 
will be excluded. 

MaTERIAL.—Sheets embossed with the following lists of words from 
test 2 in Pressey’s Cross-out Tests (27). 


Examples: (a) dog, cow, horse, oak, cat 
(b) book, newspaper, magazine, pamphlet, photograph 
(c) base-ball, skating, checkers, tennis, dominoes 


coat, shoes, hat, glove, sail 

oats, wheat, barley, cotton, rye 

satin, silk, fur, calico, serge 

fly, ant, bee, grasshopper, mouse 

bread, meat, vegetables, hay, fish 

iron, gold, platinum, copper, sulphur 

beef, lamb, bread, mutton, pork 

house, barn, shed, cave, church 

orange, tomato, apple, peach, plum 

tyranny, equality, democracy, freedom, liberty 
honey, jam, molasses, vinegar, maple syrup 
mumps, deafness, tuberculosis, measles, diphtheria 
mother, cousin, uncle, father, aunt 

oblong, triangle, square, octagon, circle 

river, lake, brook, pond, ocean 

auto, horse, bicycle, steamboat, canoe 

grocer, lawyer, doctor, minister, professor, 
carpenter, bricklayer, machinist, bookkeeper, plumber 
guitar, banjo, violin, flute, mandolin 

fox, wolf, moth, eagle, hawk 

kerosene, alcohol, coke, cinders, coal 

piston, boiler, valve, fire-box, dynamo 

pine, hemlock, maple, fir, spruce 

mayor, editor, alderman, senator, governor 
sparrow, eagle, robin, owl, hawk 


Metuop.—Have the pupils write name, age, grade and the date at the 
top of a sheet of paper, pass the test sheets, and then say: 


“Please examine the sheets I have just passed around. Example (a) reads, ‘dog, 
cow, horse, oak, cat.’ Which of these five things does not belong with the other four?” 
“Yes, oak; for oak is a tree and the other four are animals. Write ‘oak’ on your 
papers because that does not belong with the others. 
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“Look at example (b): ‘book, newspaper, magazine, pamphlet, photograph.’ 
Which thing in this list does not belong with the other four?” “Yes, photograph. All 
the rest are to be read. Write ‘photograph’ on your papers because that does not 
belong with the other four. 

“Look at example (c): ‘baseball, skating, checkers, tennis, dominoes.’ Which 
thing is different from the other four?’ Yes, ‘skating.’ All the others are games. 
Write ‘skating’ on your papers. 

“Now, everyone attention! Below the examples we have studied together are 
25 lists of words. In each list there is one and only one thing that does not belong 
with the other four. Pick out the extra thing from each list. Write down the extra 
things on your papers, writing across the line. Work through as many lists as you 
can before I give you the signal to stop. Ready, go.” 


Write down the time so you will not lose track of it if interrupted. At 
the end of 15 minutes, say, “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


Scorinc.—Correct the papers according to the following key and multi- 
ply the result by 4 to get the per cent. of correctness. 


Key for scoring the Pressey test of logical judgment. 


Sail Sulphur Vinegar Horse Cinders 
Cotton Bread Deafness Grocer Dynamo 
Fur Cave Cousin Bookkeeper Maple 
Mouse Tomato Circle Flute Editor 
Hay Tyranny Ocean Moth Owl 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ results and 
draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate V,e. ‘The 
blind appear to be about two years retarded in this test, as given in the 
seven schools. It is possible that their lower scores are largely due to the 
same causes as their low scores in the vocabulary and general information 
tests—their limited experience of life. But a considerable number in each 
school failed to complete the test, so we have assumed that more time might 
result in higher scores. The seeing are allowed 4 minutes: in our survey 
we allowed 12 minutes because of the slowness of reading among the blind. 
We have recommended above that the blind be allowed 15 minutes. 

It may be worth while to go over the results of this test in class, making 
this an occasion for giving the pupils information along the lines in which 
they show marked ignorance. 


Moral judgment. 


Oxsjyect.—This test involves the same type of reasoning as the test of 
Logical Judgment, but the ideas used are abstract rather than concrete, and 
therefore less like the content of the child’s everyday thoughts. 


MaTERIAL.—Sheets embossed with the following lists of words from 
test 4 in Pressey’s Cross-out Tests (27). 


Examples: 
(a) gambling, lying, drunkenness, murder, smoking 
(b) begging, buying, trading, cheating, borrowing 
(c) dullness, foolishness, laziness, weakness, poverty 

fighting, killing, hating, quarreling, hurting 

borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging 


love, hate, fondness, dislike, liking 
dancing, drunkenness, flirting, over-eating, smoking 
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holiness, reverence, pity, obedience, wickedness 
kindness, roughness, cruelty, pity, harshness 

courtesy, pleasantness, friendliness, kindness, flattery 
stinginess, carefulness, generosity, charity, economy 
patience, caution, eagerness, recklessness, thoughtfulness 
bashfulness, meekness, cowardice, foolishness, timidity 
justice, fairness, shrewdness, honesty, trickery 
laziness, idleness, tardiness, slowness, haste 

sincerity, honesty, self-confidence, frankness, deceit 
stupidity, dullness, foolishness, dishonesty, ignorance 
flattery, lying, fibbing, slang, gossip 

frankness, sincerity, simplicity, trustfulness, pliability 
patriotism, disloyalty, double-dealing, treason, fraud 
bigamy, flirting, indecency, immodesty, indelicacy 
bullying, stealing, blackmail, cheating, swindling 
meekness, vanity, self-confidence, self-esteem, self-respect 
rudeness, impudence, insult, discourtesy, impoliteness 
thieving, cheating, forgery, unfairness, begging 
perjury, lying, swearing, slang, deceiving 

gentleness, kindness, hesitancy, weakness, caution 
laziness, over-eating, dissipation, extravagance, smoking 


Metuop.—Have the pupils write name, age, grade and the date at the 
top of a sheet of paper, pass the test sheets and say: 


“Please examine the sheets I have passed around. Example (a) read ‘gambling, 
lying, drunkenness, murder, smoking.’ Which is the worst?” “Yes, murder. Write 
‘murder’ on your papers. Look at example (b), ‘begging, buying, trading, cheating, 
borrowing. Which is the worst?” “Yes, cheating. Write that down. Now look at 
example (c) ‘dullness, foolishness, laziness, weakness, poverty.’ Which is the worst?” 
“Yes, laziness. Write that down. 

“Now, everyone attention! Below the examples we have studied together, there 
are 25 lists of words. In each list, pick out the thing that is worst and write that on 
your papers. Write across the line. Work through as many lists as you can before 
{ give the signal to stop. Ready, go.” 


Record the time of starting so you will not lose track of it if interrupted. 
At the end of 15 minutes, say, “All stop!” and collect the papers. 


Scorinc.—Correct the papers according to the following key and multi- 
ply the result by 4 to get the per cent. of correctness. 


Key for scoring the Pressey test of moral judgment. 


Killing Cruelty Trickery Pliability Insult 
Stealing Flattery Laziness Treason Forgery 
Hate Stinginess Deceit Bigamy Perjury 
Drunkenness Recklessness Dishonesty Blackmail Weakness 
Wickedness Cowardice Lying Vanity Dissipation 


INTERPRETATION.—Make a scatter diagram of the pupils’ results and 

draw the standard curves for the blind and the seeing from Plate V, f. The 

\¢ biind appear to be from two to three years retarded in this test, as given in 

the seven schools, but it may be that a simple explanation can be found as 

suggested in the interpretation of the test of logical judgment. The seeing 

are allowed 4 minutes in this test: in our survey we allowed 12 minutes. 

But since a considerable number of the pupils tested did not finish the test, 
we have recommended increasing the time allowance to 15 minutes. 
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The types of errors in this test will be interesting to the teachers. At 
least to the smaller children many of the words included in these lists are 
totally unknown or only vaguely familiar; hence pure guessing may be ex- 
pected in many cases. But having aroused the interest of the pupils by the 
use of this test, many valuable lessons upon the mother tongue may be 
carried out. The test might then be used again to see whether the children 
can make wise judgments of conduct. 


Teachers’ estimates of the ability of pupils, and the 
measurement of intelligence by group tests. 


In schools where surveys have been made, it has been our custom to 
ask the teachers to give us their opinion of the mental ability of all the 
pupils they know, and when the tests have been made, to compare these 
estimates with our measurements. The following directions have been used, 
and may be helpful to others. 

At teachers’ meeting hand out sheets upon which have been typed the 
names of all the pupils of the school, arranged by grades. At the top of 
the sheets have the following five classes of mental ability listed: superior, 
average or normal, dull, borderline, and feeble-minded. Give the following 
directions: , 


“We wish to check up the results of our group tests by comparing them with the 
general impressions which teachers, house-mothers, etc., have formed of the abilities 
of the pupils. Please look over this list of the pupils of this school, and after each 
name of a pupil you know fairly well, either from class-room work, shop work, or 
from general observation, write one of the five classes of mental ability listed at the 
top of this sheet,—superior, average or normal, dull, borderline, or feebleminded. 
Then please date and sign the paper and send it to —-————— within two days.” 


See that house-mothers get the sheets with the same instructions. Put 
the results into a table in which the pupils’ names are arranged alphabet- 
ically in a vertical column at the left, and the names of the teachers and 
house-mothers across the top. Use abbreviations for the classes of mental 
ability. The average or median judgment of the whole number judging 
each pupil may then be taken as the general estimate of ability, and all 
pupils of each class may be grouped together. 

It will then be interesting to see whether the judgments of the teachers 
agree with the results of the tests in the Pressey Group Point Scale, the 
Pressy Cross Out Series, and other tests which are supposed to measure 
intelligence, such as the Terman vocabulary test and the Trabue sentence 
completion test. In general we find that the teachers put too many pupils 
into the average group, and are less likely to recognize superior than in- 
ferior ability. 


Bibliography for tests in schools for the blind. 
1. Ayres, L. P. A measuring scale for ability in spelling. Russell Sage 
Foundation. 


2. Baldwin, B. T. Physical growth and school progress. U.S. Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 10, 1914, no. 581. 


3. Beeson, M. F. The value of standardized educational tests to the 
teacher. Educ. Reconstruction I, 1919. State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Col. | 
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